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For Our Dumb Animals by ETHELYN DYER, Guymon, Oklahoma 


STARVATION OF CATTLE ON RANGES 


Unspeakable Cruelties Witnessed by a Woman Who Lived a Year Among the Cowboys 


OR one year I lived by the corner of a 
“fenced range.’’ This great pasture, cov- 
ering an area of many square miles, was 
“school land” mainly, which means that 
the schools of the state derive a part of 

their support from its rental. Part of the pas- 
ture belonged to the cattleman who “run’”’ his 
cattle there. The “fence-riders’’ were supposed 
to make a circuit of this fence every few 
days, on horseback, to see if any of the wires 
were down, so that the cattle could escape. 
Besides this their duties were the same as those 
of the cowboys on the open range. 

The night before Thanksgiving, there was a 
terrible blizzard, a storm of ice and sleet. A 
cutting wind, driving the thermometer to zero, 
compelled us to keep the stove in our little 
“shack” at the red-hot point. All that night I 
was unable to sleep, because of the cries of the 
unhoused animals on the range, and the shouts 
of the cowboys, sounding above the howl and hiss 
of the storm. The cattle had crowded into a 
horseshoe-shaped “‘break” or canyon, with high 
rock walls rising sheer a hundred feet on three 
sides, about a mile from our house. Here they 
crowded and trampled each other, while the 
cowboys, on the rocks above, wherever they 
could gain a foothold, shouted and fought them 
back, hour after hour until, just before day- 
break, a lull in the storm calmed the crazy cattle 
and allowed them to rest. 

In a day or two the storm cleared, and I went 
to the place which I found literally heaped with 
the bodies of slain cattle. One poor cow was 
lying among the heap with crushed ribs and 
a broken leg, yet stillalive. Just then, the “‘fence- 
rider’ came by, and I asked him (for he carried 
two revolvers), as a favor, to shoot the poor 
animal. His reply was, “Oh, she'll die in a day 
or two, anyway.” And she did. But what do 
you think of the spirit prompting his reply? 


Horrors of the Farce of Feeding 


The laws of Oklahoma, I am told, compel the 
feeding of cattle during the winter. I was a 
witness, on more than one occasion, to this 
“feeding,” and a crueler farce never existed. 
The men came into the pasture with a small load 
of something by courtesy called “prairie hay.” 
Had it been cut at the proper season, and 

roperly cured, it would have been poor food, 
Put no such care had been taken. As I saw it, 
and smelled it, it was black with rot, and musty, 
rank, and mouldy to the last degree. One of the 
gentlemen of the party exclaimed in horror, 
“My God! Can it be possible that this is how 
they ‘feed’ their animals here?” 

One small load of this miserable provender was 
supposed to satisfy the hunger of a thousand 
cattle at that feeding-station. There was not, in 
fact, sufficient for each to have one mouthful, 
had it been evenly divided among them. But 
the few stronger ones obtained the food, leaving 
most of them with absolutely nothing. The 
human-like moans and cries of despair with 
which they followed the rapidly-retreating 
wagon, would have moved a heart of flint. 
— is how the millionaire cattlemen evade the 
aw! 

During that season there was no snow of 
pat depth or long continuance. A prairie fire 

urned the range black, except in some scat- 
tered spots, and the cattle wandered back and 
forth unsatisfied, grew thinner and thinner, and 
dropped, here wd there, from sheer starvation. 
All that winter the water was not frozen for more 
than a few days at a time, but there are tons of 
whitened bones along the banks of the Beaver, 
bearing mute testimony to the cattle who died of 
on when the water froze. They were only 

! 


In the spring, besides the cruelty of “brand- 
ing,” which is said to be unavoidable on the 
range, there was added the enormity of “de- 
horning.” Of the awfulness of this practice I 


dare only hint, lest this may be deemed unfit 
for publication! I saw the cows, apparently in 
the most terrible distress, shaking their poor 
“‘dehorned” heads, and bellowing piteously. 
Some of them soon grew too weak to walk and 
sank where they were. I had gained the friend- 
ship of the cowboys, by gifts of magazines and 
papers, so I made bold to ask one the cause of 
this new disaster. ‘The flies got to them when 
they were dehorned,” was his answer. A cow 
lay close to the fence, nearly dead. He mo- 
tioned to me silently and parted the long hair 
above her forehead. I nearly fainted at what 
was revealed. I dare not tell you more. Of 
this herd, several hundred died, but some were 
shipped East, in this condition! 


Torture of Cows Left Unmilked 


When a carload of ‘veal’ was shipped East, 
a new horror came. The calves were taken by 
hundreds from the mothers, leaving them in 
full milk, to suffer unattended. For the suffer- 
ing thus caused, I have no words of description. 
I will leave it to the imagination of any human 
mother who has experienced similar agony. I 
asked the cowboy why this was allowed, since 
many cows died and others were seriously in- 
jured by this fearful means. He laughed. 

“Do you think we keep a _ cow-hospital? 
How’d we get time to milk half-a-thousand 
cows?” 

I saw his point. Indeed, how could they? I 
asked him and several other cowboys in turn, if 
they would swear to the knowledge of the truth 
of these statements. They refused, one and all. 

“Why, lady,” said one, “I'd lose my job, and 
there’s not another cattleman would hire me.” 
Others said they were afraid of libel suits, in 
which the cattlemen would have men hired to 
‘‘prove that black is white.” I have been urged 
to keep this story silent, for the same reason! 

Of the terrors of the “round-up” and the 
long, thirsty ride in the crowded cattle cars, 
others have written and have not been able to 
picture the scenes adequately. The most power- 
ful imagination could not conceive of a tithe of 
what I saw in one short year. The dreadful thing 
about this accursed traffic is that people grow so 
hardened that they cease to care, even when 
they do see and know. 

Is it possible that the flesh of animals treated 
in this manner is fit for human consumption? 


LOVING CUPS FOR PUPILS 


An excellent plan for creating more interest 
in humane education among pupils and teachers 
in the schools of Ogle county, Illinois, has been 
conceived by Mrs. James C. Fesler, of Rochelle. 
She has offered two loving cups as prizes to those 
pupils who write the best essays on humane edu- 
cation in the schools. The cups will be suitably 
inscribed and worthy of the best efforts of every 
contestant. 

Since the passage of the bill by the legislature 
of Illinois, in 1909, requiring of teachers instruc- 
tion in humane culture, kindness, honesty, etc., 
there has been a steadily increasing activity 
among educators to avail themselves of the best 
ae for carrying out the provisions of the new 

w. 

The teachers, of course, are the first to mark 
the wisdom of compulsory humane instruction 
and its results in the building of character, which 
is their first,and highest aim. 

To supplement their work in this direction 
prize essay contests are valuable. We think 
they are bound to become a most popular method 
of developing a knowledge of the care of domestic 
animals, of proving the value of our friends in 
feathers and fur; of increasing the protection of 
all animals and of training in thoughtfulness 
and mercy for every living creature. 


Annual meeting of American Humane Asso- 
ciation opens at San Francisco, Oct. 2, 1911. 


THE CALL OF THE QUAIL 
W. E. HUTCHINSON in Overland Monthly 

In the morning, when the dew is just a winking on 
the grass, 

When the robins all are singing and the jay-birds 
giving ‘‘sass,”’ 

And the flock of crows are cawing ‘round the edges 
of the corn, 

And every one just feeling good to think that they 
were born; 

Then I hear a sound that thrills me, as it comes 
from hill and dale, 

And echoes down the valley—'tis the calling of the 
quail. 


At noon-time, when the orchestra of crickets draw 
the bow, 

When the ‘hopper and the locusts join the chorus, 
don’t you know, 

And you hear the bees a-humming like a fiddle with 
one string, 

And the air is just a-throbbing with a soothing kind 
of ring, 

There comes floating ‘cross the meadow from the 
hazels near the swale, 

Full of cheer and woodland music,—’'tis the whistle 
of the quail. 


In the evening when the shadows linger ‘round the 
garden gate, 

And the turtle-dove is calling to its drowsy little 
mate, 

And the swallows twitter softly from their nests 
beneath the eaves, 

And the squirrels scold and chatter as they hide 
beneath the leaves, 

There comes from out the orchard, where, perched 
upon a rail, 

He sends his pleasant challenge—'tis the ‘‘good- 
night”’ of the quail. 


WORK OF THE ROME SOCIETY 


As most American visitors know, there exists 
a Society for the Protection of Animals in Rome, 
which, under the efficient direction of Mr. Leon- 
ard Hawksley, has been doing a splendid work 
of mercy. The following is a summary of the 
report for 1910: Extra animals attached to 
vehicles, 6,748; loads adjusted, 5,708; loads 
diminished, 8,909; whips, stakes, goads, sticks 
with nails, chains used for beating, instruments 
of torture used in harness, etc., confiscated, 
4,642; convictions (for wounds, lameness, over- 
oe kicks, blows, biting, torturing, etc.), 
1,342 

Owing to a lack of funds, however, the Society 
can now afford to retain only four inspectors 
(instead of nine, as last year) for the whole of 
Rome and two for the suburbs. This work is 
being crippled at the very time when it is most 
acutely needed; for not only is there a 
number of new houses and tramways now in 
process of construction, involving the employ- 
ment of many horses and donkeys, but the 
preparation of the grounds and buildings of the 
international exposition, to be opened shortly, 
results in the use, it is estimated, of 5,000 ad- 
ditional animals. 

The Society has as yet met with little support 
from Italians; its existence therefore depends 
almost entirely upon the generosity of foreigners. 
Any one who is interested in preventing the 
suffering of dumb creatures can hardly obtain 
a better return upon his investment than by 
making a contribution by draft drawn to the 
order of the ‘Lega Italiana per la Protezione 
degli Animali’” and sent to 54, Piazza di Spagna, 
Rome. Ss. TAB 

Rome, Italy. 


The sixteenth Animal Protection Congress 
will be held in Copenhagen, August 1 to 5, 1911. 
The objects of the Congress are to spread 
knowledge of the important part which the 
animals play in the economy of nature, and of 
their true relationship to man; to propose meas- 
ures for the prevention of every form of cruelty 
to animals; to discuss new and improved 


methods of assisting and treating diseased and 
injured animals, and to discourage the cruelty 
to animals for scientific purposes, 
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THE WAG OF DOGGIE’S TAIL 


When our gilden castles totter 
And our sky grows strangely dark, 
When the glow of hope has dwindled 
To a feeble, flickering spark, 
When our faith in self is shattered 
And our earnest efforts fail, 
We may still find inspiration 
In the wag of doggie’s tail. 


When the tots who loved to meet us 
With sweet kisses at the gate, 

And who used to beg for stories 
When the hour was getting late, 

Have all grown to men and women 
And from home have taken sail, 

We may find unlooked-for comfort 
In the wag of doggie’s tail. 


When the friends we loved and trusted 
Have forgotten to be kind 

And have shown us to our sorrow 
That our foolish love was blind, 

And have hastened from our presence 
At the first cold shower of hail, 

There’s a saving friend who’s mirrored 
In the wag of doggie’s tail. 


Trouble comes to every mortal 
Struggling through the mires below, 
And o’er every heart’s warm surface 
Icy breezes soon may blow; 
Yet when vexing cares and sorrows 
Strike our hearts and make them quail, 
We will still find consolation 
In the wag of doggie’s tail. 


Denver, Colo. A. G. RIDDOCH, 


For Our Dumb Animals 
A FRONTIER HERO 


I THINK it was about the 
summer of 1901 or '02 that 
I had the pleasure of visiting 
in an excellent German 
home near Osage City, 
Oklahoma. As we entered 
the house a large black 
Newfoundland dog followed 
in. His beauty caught my 
. eye, and I made some re- 
mark about him; and that 
led to this story, told by the old German lady. 
I shall not attempt to imitate her speech, though 
I assure you that her fine German accent and 
saintly old face, as she related the incident, 
added not a little to its fascinating charm: 

“In the early days of the settlement of Kan- 
sas,’ said the good old matron, ‘we settled in 
the southern part of the state. We owned a 
bigger and stronger dog then than the one you 
just saw go out of the house, We had only one 
child then, Charlie. He was a little over two. 
Our work team was a yoke of oxen—one of them 
inclined to be ‘ugly.’ Well, that dog—Bruno 
was his name—had taken up with the baby from 
the very first time he ever saw it—Bruno was 
just about a year old when Charlie was born— 
and as soon as the baby was able to crawl and 
later to run about Bruno was always with him. 
I don’t believe he ever let that child get out of 
his sight when he was out of doors. Well, one 
day when father was working away from home, I 
went out at noon to water the oxen. Charlie 
had followed me out into the yard, though I did 
not know it. He had on a red dress, which I 
guess drew the attention of the ox; and with a 
snort the animal charged. My first impression 
was that he was rushing at me, but the instant 
I fixed my eyes upon him I knew better; and 
turning quickly in the direction of his terrible 
eyes I saw Charlie. When he reached the end 
of the picket rope it snapped like twine. I was 
so a that to this day I do not know 
what I did—it always seems to me as I try to 
recall that awful moment that I was trying to 
run to my child, but could not move. As usual, 
Bruno was near the child. He, too, saw what 
had happened and what was about to happen. 
With the noble instinct of his breed (he was a 
cross between mastiff and Newfoundland) he 
sprang in front of the unsuspecting child. I 
can see him today, his great muscles stand- 


ing out in knots upon his shoul- 
ders, [his powerful crouching 
limbs tense for the oncoming 
struggle, his white teeth shining, 
and his flaming fearless eyes 
fixed upon the infuriated charg- 
ing beast. Before the maddened 
ox had reached him, with 
one mighty bound Bruno met 
him, and seizing him by the 
nose, he crouched to the ground 
and held him fast,—until I had 
run and caught my child up ia 
my arms and run into the house. 
I was so weak with fright that 
I could not stand, but sank 
down upon the floor and cried 
for sheer joy. 

“When father came home that 
night, of course that was the 
first thing I hadtotellhim. He 
had always thought lots of 
Bruno, and was always very 
fond of the baby; but I think 
he had never before thought so 
much of Bruno or loved his baby 
so fondly as he did that night 
as he listened to my story. And 
when I had finished, he took 
Charlie in his arms again, and 
kissed him half a dozen times; 
and then he went to the door 
and opened it and called big 
Bruno in, and sat down on the 
floor beside him, and put his 
arm around his neck and patted 
him on the big brave head, and 
for half an hour talked to him 
and tried to make him under- 
stand that he appreciated what 
he had done.” 

O. B. WHITAKER, 

Merom, Ind. 


A DOG NEWSBOY 

A shepherd collie delivering newspapers with 
clock-work regularity and performing many 
other businesslike acts, is a familiar sight upon 
the streets of Rockville Centre, Long Island. 
“Spot,” in company with his young master, 
covers a large territory and so accurate, cour- 
teous and dependable is this pair of hustling 
newsdealers that patronage may be said to in- 
crease by leaps and bounds. 

Early every morning the boy and dog start 
out with a big bundle of papers. Sometimes 
the boy rides a bicycle, but generally the rounds 
are made on foot. The dog takes the papers as 
they are handed to him and knows just where 
each is to go. Trotting through gates and often 
jumping fences to make short cuts he deposits 
the papers carefully upon the doorsteps and hur- 
ries back for more work. He has also learned to 
meet the train that brings the papers and to 
pick out the packages addressed to his master 
and carry them to the store a block and a half 
away. Spot thoroughly understands the busi- 
ness and so capable has he become that it would 
now be impossible for his master to do all the 
work without his assistance. 

In the afternoon Spot mingles with the boys 
and especially enjoys the game of baseball. 
He chases fouls, guards the boys’ coats, and 
always insists on fair_play. 


AROUSED BY DOGS 

An express train carrying two hundred pas- 
sengers was saved from being wrecked near Gate 
City, Washington, recently, by the instinct of 
two dogs and the quick action of two women. 
Hearing the noise made by an enormous log 
which had been dislodged by rain and rolled down 
across the rails, the dogs hastened to the spot 
and, seemingly realizing the impending danger, 
set up a furious barking. Hurrying to the 
scene, one of the women succeeded by heroic 
efforts in flagging the fast express train with 
the red jacket which she wore. 
*Had the train been derailed it would un- 
doubtedly have plunged into the Chehalis river, 
one hundred feet below. 


NEW SETTLERS IN OKLAHOMA 


For Our Dumb Animals 
TASSO, THE GUARDIAN 


Tasso was the tried and true friend of a 
Methodist minister and his family in -Nova 
Scotia, who found in the sagacious dog not only 
an object of affection but a servant of excellent 
qualities. When the faithful pastor and his 
kindly wife drove away, as they often did, to 
visit the sick and relieve the distressed on their 
extensive circuit, they knew that the children 
would be well cared for in their absence by noble 
Tasso. With the little ones he was as gentle 
as a lamb, though his combined strength of 
bulldog and mastiff would have asserted itself 
had anyone attempted to harm his little charges. 

In no way did Tasso show his devotion to the 
family more than in his loyalty to his little 
mistress—the baby. He was a brave dog, but 
with his highly sensitive organism was naturally 
disconcerted on first seeing or hearing anything 
out of the ordinary. For instance, the first big 
electrical storm that he witnessed made him 
quite nervous, and unlike humans he had not 
the power of speech to ask for an explanation. 
But he did not slink away to hide from the 
raging of the elements; he reasoned that the 
baby would be frightened, too, and that he was 
her protector. He threw his big, faithful form 
across the cot in which lay his sleeping charge, 
and remained her guardian until the fury of the 
storm had subsided. 

This remarkable animal also took upon himself 
the duties of night watchman and made his 
rounds, giving a satisfied sniff at each bedside 
that meant in canine language, ‘‘All’s well,” then 
returned to his own comfortable bed downstairs. 

Tasso was more fortunate than many of his 
kind in living with friends who fully appreciated 
his intelligence and good disposition, and all 
that he had ever done for the family was amply 


repaid by the loving care bestowed upon him 
when old age and rheumatism overtook him. 
To any dog lover that visits this home the 


picture of faithful old Tasso is proudly shown, 
and the hero’s name is reverently spoken. 


EDITH M. RUSSELL, 
Dartmouth, N. S. 
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THE OLD MILL 


FAMOUS ANIMAL PAINTERS 


II. CHARLES F. PIERCE OF AMERICA 


F the half dozen men who may be 
ranked in the first class of those paint- 
ing animals in America today, none is 
more likely to have a permanent place 

in art than Mr. Charles F. Pierce. 

Born two generations ago in an obscure New 
Hampshire town, he had never seen a real oil 
painting until in his twentieth year, when he 
came to Boston and happened to pass the show- 
window of a well-known art firm. “I stood and 
looked at that picture,’’ says Mr. Pierce, ‘“‘and 
then went in and asked if there was any one 
in the city who taught painting. They told me 
a class was being formed then, and that if 
enough students could be secured it would be 
placed upon a permanent footing. I gave them 
my name and soon became a member of the 
first art school in the city of Boston.” Little 
did the aspiring youth then realize that he was 
destined to make a name for himself which in 
later years would mean the ready acceptance by 
this same firm of every product of his brush 
through a long series of prosperous years. 

Success came not, however, without an early 
struggle with poverty and adverse circum- 
stances such as has characterized the careers of 
many another country lad, though perhaps not 
so often those in the pursuit of art as in other 
callings. He was obliged to leave school early 
and to go to work on the farm, where the cattle 
and sheep were his familiar companions, where 
meadows and streams and pastures impressed 
his boyish imagination with their quiet beauty. 

Often during the years of study in Boston, 
young Pierce had to turn to any work that came 
his way in order to meet his expenses, and when 
he was given a job of coloring magic lantern 
slides he found it a congenial and profitable em- 
ployment of his talents. But he never for a 
moment relinquished his ambition to make his 
living wholly by his chosen art, and many of 
his ‘‘studies’” began to adorn the walls of his 
studio. Naturally he turned to the charming 
Peterborough landscapes, for it was there that 
his boyhood had been spent, and to the cattle 
and sheep that he knew so well, for his subjects. 

One day a gentleman cailed and inspected the 
paintings, walking all around the studio and re- 
turning to a piece which had first attracted his 
attention. He asked the price but was told 
that the artist was not anxious to sell that 
particular subject as it was a special favorite 
and he hoped to keep it. Finally the visitor 
made an offér of ten dollars. ‘I needed the 
money,” relates Mr. Pierce in telling this story, 


“and I was surprised to think of so much being 
given for any work of mine. So I told the 
gentleman that if he would allow me to make a 
small copy, he could have the picture. He took 
it, and then bought several other pieces at six 
or seven dollars apiece, which I was glad to 
sell. He afterwards became one of my best 
customers, but I shall never forget the feeling 
of gratitude with which I received this pay- 
ment, which seemed so big to me then. With 
this money I was able to pay up my brother-in- 
law, with whom I had been boarding; and after 
that I succeeded in selling my work.” 

When he had gone as far as the Boston of 
that day gave opportunity, Mr. Pierce went to 
Europe to complete his art studies. He wan- 
dered through Scotland and Wales from which 
he brought back many charming sketches now 
cherished as souvenirs, and then traveled over 
the Continent to Switzerland where he took long 
pedestrian tours, lingering in the mountain 


retreats to revel with pencil or brush in the 
wealth of Alpine scenery. For a time he main- 
tained a studio in Paris. 

The two paintings represented on this page, 
“The Old Mill” and “The Pool,’ are among the 
best examples of the artist’s work. The latter 
is probably the best known of anything he has 
done, reproductions of it having been sold 
widely. Inspiration for these, as for so many 
of his subjects, came from scenes about Peter- 
borough where for many years Mr. Pierce has 
maintained a comfortable country estate. Many 
of his cows are studied from animals grazing 
on meadows owned by himself, for as soon 
as spring comes he leaves his Boston studio 
for Peterborough where he paints out-of-doors. 
His beautiful home is situated in the midst of 
delightful scenery with congenial neighbors, 
many people of wealth having resorted to this 
picturesque New Hampshire village for summer 
residences. 

That Mr. Pierce is a real lover of animals is 
shown by the fact that for twenty-two years 
he has never allowed his favorite horse “Joseph” 
to be harnessed or unharnessed by any other 
hands than his own. He keeps a younger horse 
also, but has never painted horses or cats ex- 
cept his own, and seldom paints dogs. Cattle 
and sheep are his most common subjects, though 
early in life he painted many winter landscapes. 
His best pictures are sure to contain one or 
more cows. 

A competent critic thus speaks of his work: 
“The quiet life of cattle and sheep upon the 
rocky slopes of New Hampshire pastures, or by 
the side of some refreshing stream appeals 
strongest to Mr. Pierce’s brush, and while his 
work is not characterized by any dashing 
technique, it is simple, earnest and truthful to 
the last degree. His landscapes are broad and 
somehow they always have a familiar appear- 
ance, like some old pasture where we roamed 
as boys, and yet they are not obtrusive, being 
simply frames for certain old red cows that are 
upon every hill in New Hampshire. His color 
scheme is ~— and quiet, and every picture 
has an admirable atmospheric quality. It may 
be remarked in passing that he has escaped the 
taint of rabid impressionism which has infected 
so many good men of late.” 

For a long time Mr. Pierce has been a member 
of the Boston Art Club, where his counsels are 
much valued by the younger men. He is the 
friend and confidant of many of the most dis- 
tinguished artists of the city, and his studio has 
been eagerly sought by distinguished painters 
from abroad. 


THE POOL 
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For Our Dumb Animals 
TO MY HORSE 


You have no soul, the wise ones say. 
Are lacking reason, too. 

So after this, your little day, 
What then becomes of you? 

After your life of faithful trust, 
The perfect service given, 

Doth naught remain but heap o’ dust— 
No hope of future heaven? 


O friend, I know not; none can know— 
Vain is all argument— 
The Road by which or where we go, 
Or why we here were sent. 
The way’s the same for all of us, 
One Road we all must travel. 
Strange, that these wise ones argue so— 
Strive “wherefore” to unravel! 


When you and I our journey go, 

We'll not ask whence nor why, 
Nor care, because we love and know 

The Hand we're guided by. 
Think you the One who made us all 

Rewards but Man? I doubt 
His human children He should call 

And leave their best friend out! 

HELEN DeLACY CONWAY, 

Milledgeville, Ga. 


THE KING’S HORSES 


The following true story about the horses of 
the late King Edward of England is related in 
Scattered Seeds: 

A Kentucky girl was being taken through the 
royal stables at St. James palace, London, 
when some of the king’s horses were being pre- 
pene for a railroad journey by having their 
egs bandaged. The groom who was taking her 
through the stables told her that King Edward 
dearly loved his horses and whenever he took 
them with him on a railroad journey he always 
had their legs bandaged to prevent them from 
being hurt by the jolting of the cars. The 
Kentucky girl, who was much interested in what 
they were doing, told the groom she knew a 
much better way to bandage the horses’ legs, 
and if they would allow her she would show 
them how to do it. 

The groom pointed to a gentleman who was 
standing near by, directing the operation, and 
said he would have to ask his permission for her 
to do so. The permission was soon given and 
the girl kneeled down and showed them how 
she bandaged horses’ legs. The gentleman 
came over to her and asked her where she was 
from, and she told him that she was born on 
the Belle Meade farm in Kentucky, where some 
of the finest Kentucky horses were raised, and 
he told her he had heard of them. He also told 
her of his father’s and his own love for horses, 
and he showed her through the royal stables and 
told the groom to take her to the royal riding- 
school near by. 

As he was leaving, the groom touched his hat 
very respectfully, and the American girl asked 
who the gentleman was, who had been so kind 
to her, and the groom replied, ‘‘Why, don’t you 
know that was His Royal Highness, the Prince 
of Wales?” 

Most of us cannot give our horses as com- 
fortable a stable as King George can, but we can 
all treat them with love and kindness, for no 
animal has served man more faithfully, and surely 
none deserves a greater reward than the horse, 
so let us be good and kind to them at all times. 


USE OF THE CURR YCOMB 

Proper grooming, feeding, and driving is all 
a horse needs to make him the noblest animal 
on earth; therefore, be generous in the use of 
the comb and brush, especially the brush. In 
using a currycomb, see that the teeth are not 
bent. Such a comb is an instrument of tor- 
ture. Teach the boys to use it gently, as 
many horses are given ugly tempers by cruel 
and careless currying. To hurt a horse will 
cause him to hate the epeeetion and the oper- 
ator.—Buffalo Horse World. 


NON-SLIPPING HORSESHOE 
Prize Offer of American S. P. C. A. 

The American Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, through one of its members, 
offers a prize of $500 for the best horseshoe or 
device designed to prevent the slipping of horses 
on paved streets. 

The competition is open to all without re- 
striction. The design may be submitted by 
means either of drawings, or a model, or both. 
A description should accompany each appli- 
cation, stating, in detail, the merits claimed for 
the invention, the material used, or proposed to 
be used, in its construction, and its estimated 
cost; whether or not the invention is in actual 
use or has been tested, and the results as to 
wearing qualities, non-slipping qualities, and 
other advantages. Such descriptive matter 
should be typewritten. 

Each sheet of drawing and each model and all 
descriptive matter shall be unsigned, but shall 
bear a device, cipher or emblem for identifica- 
tion; and the same device, cipher or emblem 
shall be placed on a sealed envelope containin 
the competitor’s name and address. This will 
not be opened until the award has been made. 

Drawings and models, with the accompanying 
envelopes, must be securely packed or wrapped 
and delivered at the office of the American 
S. P. C. A., Madison avenue and Twenty-sixth 
street, New York, before 6 P. M., on Thursday, 
June 1, 1911. 

In making the award, the cost of the device, 
its wearing qualities, and all other points of 
merit, will be taken into consideration in ad- 
dition to its non-slipping qualities. All in- 

uiries regarding this competition should be ad- 
pioneer to Henry Bergh, Chairman, 50 Madison 
avenue, New York City. 


A conservative estimate places the number 
of horses in the United States on January 1, 
1911, at 25,000,000, which, at the average price 
of $111.67, makes the total equine wealth in the 
country $2,791,750,000. 


A SENSIBLE BRIDLE 


STABLE INSPECTION 
A Suggestion to Humane Societies 

The plan of stable inspection, originated by 
the Boston Work-Horse Parade Association, 
has proved extremely successful. Every fall 
and winter the Association offers to inspect, 
free of cost, any stable that may be entered for 
the purpose, and the stables so entered are 
visited, and all the details of feeding, watering, 
bedding, grooming, blanketing, etc., are care- 
fully investigated by experts. A confidential 
report is then made to the stable proprietor, 
defects are pointed out, and suggestions are 
made. In most cases the stables are inspected 
two or three times, and at the annual parade 
silver medals and other prizes are awarded, if 
deserved, to the owners of the horses, to fore- 
men and to night-men. Prizes are also awarded 
to the stables making the greatest improvement. 

Many of the largest horse-owning corporations 
in the city have availed themselves of the in- 
spection, and this year at least 3,000 horses will 
be inspected in the various stables entered. The 
Association has found that horse-owners are 
almost always glad to adopt the suggestions 
made to them, and in some cases the expert 
inspectors have met the grooms and drivers, at 
the request of the employer, and have explained 
to them the necessity for certain improvements 
in the treatment of the horses. In one case a 
leading truckman gave a dinner at a hotel to his 
drivers in order that the president of the Work- 
Horse Parade Association and the judge who 
inspected his stable might have an opportunity 
to meet them. The fact is that horse-owners 
might prevent much unnecessary wear and tear 
of valuable horse flesh, to say nothing of hu- 
manity, by cultivating a proper spirit among 
their employes. 

Moreover, the experience of the Boston Asso- 
ciation has been—and no doubt the same thing 
would be observed everywhere—that in most 
stables the comfort of the horse can be promoted, 
and his working-days prolonged by making im- 
provements in feeding, watering, bedding or groom- 
ing, the cost of which is comparatively slight. 
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OBSERVATION BIRD-HOUSE 
CONTRIBUTOR to 
A the Youth's Compan- 
ton has a plan which 
gives a close and delightful 
acquaintance with bird 
home life with the least 
possible inconvenience. The 
._plan is simply so to attach 
a bird-house to the sash of 
| a window that the pane will 
serve as its rear wall. The 
2, birds will do the rest. 
“T got the idea,”’ writes 
this contributor, “from a 
chance visit to the house of a neighbor, a Mr. 
Davis. At the back of his house was a large 
unfinished room used as a carpenter shop. 
Through the board walls on two sides of the 
room Mr. Davis had bored a two-inch hole, and 
against each of the holes had hung a bird-box 
with a glass back. Over the holes he had put 
wooden slides. Mr. Davis said that he did not 
have to be at all careful about making a noise. 

“He drew out the wooden slide which con- 
cealed the nest on the north side of the house and 
revealed a bluebird sitting on her eggs. She 
raised up a little at first,—to show us her four 
little blue treasures,—and then settled back 
contentedly. 

“This—in May—was her first brood. My 
friend said that as soon as the young birds had 
flown he would clean out the nest, and the parents 
would then rear a second brood in the same box. 
The same pair, he thought, had been with him 
for seven years, and had regularly reared their 
two broods each season. 

“On the other side of the shop a pair of tree- 
swallows had their nest, and were building and 
twittering and singing while he watched them 
at close range. 

‘‘The device shown in the picture is my own 
adaptation of the idea—a small bird-house 
fastened against one of 
the lower corners of the 
window-sash. The box is 
made six inches square, 
floor space, and eight 
inches high at the back, 
with the roof sloping to 
the front. The door is two 
inches in diameter, al- 
though to admit house- 
wrens and exclude spar- 
rows it should be one inch 
—the size of a quarter of 
adollar. The box is fast- 
ened to the window-sash 
with two tin angles at opposite corners and car- 
pet tacks, fitted so as to hold the back tightly 
against the glass. 

“It is a good plan to slip a sheet of dark paper 
between the window-pane and the bird-box, and 
leave it there until the nest is built, when it may 
be removed and pinned against the glass on the 
inside, to prevent the birds at first from being 
annoyed by seeing people in the room. When 
they get tame enough it may be taken away 
altogether, and it will then be possible to ob- 
serve all that goes on in the nest. 

“The house shown in the picture attracted a 
= of wrens, which began filling it with sticks, 

ut actually reared their broods in another house 
near by. If there had been a grape-vine over 
part of the window, as there will be next year, 
possibly they would have used the window-nest. 
. “These houses should attract bluebirds, tree- 
swallows, wrens, chickadees, and possibly some 
other birds. If the entire front is left open, 
robins may also build in them. I shall have at 
least four boxes in windows on different sides of 
the house next season, and hope to secure some 
fascinating stories of bird life.” 


The following advertisement appeared in the 
North Adams, Massachusetts, Herald: Every- 
body is asked to leave Jack, a pet crow, who 
follows me peddling, and my wife up street, 
alone. The crow is a pet and flies in the main 
streets. He is always alone. Hunters will kindly 
not shoot at him and oblige. Max Saar. 


ECONOMIC VALUE OF BIRDS 

Wide interest is at present being taken in the 
protection and preservation of our nation’s 
forests, woodlands, trees, lakes and streams 
generally. But the people are slow to realize 
how important is the role of the insectivorous 
bird as a useful helpmate to mankind, in its 
capacity as a destroyer of injurious insects, 
noxious mammals and worthless weeds. The 
value of our feathered friends to agriculture and 
forestry is inestimable. Of all migratory birds 
known in this country, not more than 20 per 
cent. are game birds, the other 80 per cent. being 
insectivorous. It is estimated by actual experi- 
ments that birds of our nation save to the farmer 
$200,000,000 annually in the destruction of nox- 
ious insects and noxious weeds. 

Does it pay to protect the birds? Mr. H. W. 
Henshaw, administrative assistant, Biological 
Survey, writes on this question in the following 
manner: ‘‘As objects to human care and interest 
birds occupy a place filled by no other living 
things, and the various movements to protect 
and foster them would be fully justified were 
there no returns other than esthetic. Only the 
thoughtless and the ignorant still hold that the 
graceful forms and beautiful plumage of these 
masterpieces of nature serve their highest 
purpose when worn on a hat for a brief season, 
to be then cast aside and forgotten, the plumage 
dimmed and faded, the beautiful songs quenched 
forever.” 

Could we increase the number of birds but 
one per cent., a vast’'sum might be saved. In 
many states there is little hope of success and 
we may safely aver that all the damage done by 
pests and the financial loss experienced is largely 
due to the disgraceful destruction of bird life. 

When we consider that birds are of the greatest 
economic value to man and that the numbers of 
many species are decreasing with alarming ra- 
pidity, it is up to man—the bird’s worst enemy— 
to rectify his evils of the past and resort to such 
means and measures as shall prevent chaos 
and calamity in the agricultural world. 


A. G. RAETH, in Outer’s Book. 


LOYAL FRIENDS OF ANIMALS 

In the writings of Mark Twain, his friendship 
for animals finds frequent expression. That his 
daughter, too, inherited a love for them is shown 
by almost the last words which the great hu- 
morist wrote: 

“There was never a kinder heart than Jean’s. 
From her childhood up she always spent the 
most of her allowance on charities of one kind 
and another. After she became secretary and 
had her income doubled she spent her money 
upon these things with a free hand. Mine, too, 
I am glad and grateful to say. 

“She was a loyal friend to all animals, and 
she loved them all, birds, beasts and every- 
thing—even snakes—an inheritance from me. 
She knew all the birds; she was high up in that 
lore. She became a member of various humane 
societies when she was still a little girl—both 
here and abroad—and she remained an active 
member to the last. She founded two or three 
societies for the protection of animals, here and 
in Europe.” 


“DADDY LONG-LEGS”’ 


Everybody is well acquainted with the insect 
called ‘‘daddy long-legs,’’ but not everybody 
knows that there is evidence to show that this 
strange little creature, towering high above its 
fellows on its thread-like stilts, is probably a more 
ancient inhabitant of America than any repre- 
sentative of the human species. 

Far back, in tertiary time at the very dawn 
of the modern world, its ancestors lived, we are 
told, in great numbers in that part of the con- 
tinent which we call Colorado. The fossil re- 
mains of these insects show the characteristic 
features that mark them today, although new 
species have taken the place of the old; for even 
“daddy long-legs’”’ knows what evolution is, and 
has attained to something that in his view is 
perhaps a kind of civilized existence suitable to 
the exigencies of life in the twentieth century.— 
Baltimore Herald. 


For Our Dumb Animals 
STILL YOU SING ON 


Where hidden beds of purple violets dye 
The woodland nooks, and daisies star the slopes; 
And how the languid sun of summer gropes 
Through morning mists,—who knows but you and I? 


Who hears strange secrets passed from tree to tree 
When the slim eucalyptus sways and weaves, 
And sees each day, those quaint long finger-leaves 

Reach down to coax and wheedle you and me? 


Yes, we know tangled vines, tryst-places too;— 
Imprisoned joys unloosed by the first rain 
That answer to the moist wind’s soft refrain— 

We know them all and love them, I and you. 


Then there are days when lightnings pierce the sky, 
And stealthy shadows creep across the grass— 
Ah, close they cling and chill us ere they pass— 

Still you sing on, dear bird, then why not I? 

SUSANNA DRAKE BISHOP, 
La Habra, Cal. 


THE MEADOWLARK 


It was at the edge of a dense sweet-gum 
wood embroidered with goldenrod, asters, and 
wild sunflowers—with the reddish-golden sunset 
glinting on the lower tree trunks—the hour of 
day’s passing, of trailing mists on the bordering 
meadows—that I saw and heard him. I had 
come a long way without a note of bird-song; 
with but a glimpse of hurrying wings (for most 
of the singers had gone South); and I felt that 
I could not go home without hearing his lovely 
flute-call. 

He has another call, a diminutive rattle sounded 
usually when he first takes flight, but his flute- 
call, though not a note of it is changed the 
year round, is his distinctive music—tenderer, 
softer in quality during the fall and winter. 
Heard at twilight, then, it is like a strand of 
silver mist trailed across the meadow; a far-off 
voice of memory—a spirit call sad and inex- 
pressibly sweet. 

When he saw me coming he crouched in the 
grass, his yellow breast almost hid, his tail 
flirting its white, outer feathers in view; but as 
I waited patiently, perfectly still, he straightened 
up; his flute rang clear, and presently, out of the 
sunset, like a faint echo came an answer. 

The meadowlark is a great lover of fences, 
stumps, wheat stocks, and haystacks. He has 
an amusing way, too, of watching over his 
shoulder, anyone approaching, his back humped 
up, his wings slightly spread, his tail twitching, 
sounding his rattle, on the point of flying, and, 
as he springs off on his half-flapping, half-sailing 
flight, he will still look back as if to say: ‘You 
can’t catch me napping!” 

For years, even though our statutes forbid it, 
these birds were wantonly shot by every fellow 
who wanted to practise wing shooting. I have 
seen hundreds of them killed and left lying on the 
meadows. Even now it is difficult to enforce 
the law, and a broader sentiment is somewhat 
sniffed at. Yet, notwithstanding all this, I 
believe the meadowlarks are increasing. In the 


winter they may be seen in great flocks on our 
meadows. 

Their bright breasts; their high-pitched mel- 
low flutes—where will one find cheerier color or 
sweeter music?—Outing. 
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“Showers of rain fall warm and welcome, plants lift up their heads 


Photographs from National Audubon Societies 
rejoicing, 


Homeward shoots the arrowy swallow, sing the bluebird and the robin.” 


A WELCOME 
They come from Southern orchards, 
And deeps of Eastern wood, 
They come from city highways, 
In crescent crown and hood. 
They flit and fly and flutter, 
But ere the month is o’er 
They'll gather for the summer 
About my cabin door. 


The cowbird and the plover, 
The thrush with crimson breast, 
The grebes, along the lakeside, 
The blackbirds to their nest. 
The dainty, gray song-sparrow, 
The nuthatch, close beside, 
The catbird and the grackle, 
Each with me comes to bide. 


The killdee and the bluebird, 
The fish-crows and the terns, 
The cuckoo, thief of lodgings, 
Each for the home nest yearns. 
They fly o’er trackless meadows, 
The grosbeak, waxwing, jay, 
The tufted tit, the goldfinch, 
Come northward, day by day. 


To each I give a welcome, 
Their songs shall blend in one, 
The March wind bears my greeting, 
“Peace till the year is done. 
My woods your sheltered haven, 
Your tables spread anew, 
O songsters from the Southland, 
God's angels sing in you.” 
L. M. THORNTON, in Youth's Companion. 


PONIES IN MINES 

Cruelty to animals in mines has been receiving 
much consideration by humane workers in England 
during the past two years. The National Equine 
Defence League was established in June, 1909, at 
a meeting presided over by Mr. Jerome K. Jerome. 
Under the able secretaryship of Mr. Francis A. 
Cox the League has concentrated its efforts on 
reform in treatment of pit ponies. 


For Our Dumb Animals 
FEEDING-STATIONS FOR BIRDS 

The season of sleet storms is upon us, and 
during such periods our feathered friends suffer 
terribly unless some provision is made to tide 
them over the days when it is almost impossible 
for them to secure food. 

There are various ways in which feeding- 
stations may be established. These serve to 
attract the birds, so that they will come back in 
pleasant weather, as well as in times of storm. 

The Sixth Ward school of Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin, has a committee for the purpose of es- 
tablishing and maintaining feeding-stations for 
the birds. 

It is the duty of this committee to locate the 
feeding-stations; to keep the stations supplied 
with food; and to report results. 

Shelves are fastened outside window-ledges in 
sheltered places; boxes are nailed on to con- 
venient branches of trees and various kinds of 
food placed in them. This is done not only on 
the school grounds, but the pupils are encouraged 
to establish feeding-stations at their own homes, 
and in the parks and driveways. 

The food consists of nuts of various kinds,— 
cracked hickory nuts being the favorite delicacy 
of the downy woodpecker and the nuthatches,— 
oatmeal, and pieces of suet nailed to a shelf or 
tree, so that the birds can get them conveniently. 

The committees report the birds that have 
been attracted to these stations as the chickadee, 
white-breasted nuthatch, red-poll, downy, hairy, 
and red-headed woodpeckers, junco, and evening 
grosbeak. 

These committees are not only doing a great 
work for the birds, and thus adding to the 
beauty and joyousness of the world, but they are 
finding the work a great pleasure, and are laying 
up a fund of observation as to “‘bird-lore” that 
cannot fail to be of great benefit to the com- 
munity as well as to themselves. 


MATILDA MILLER, 


Principal Sixth Ward School, 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


THE ROBIN 
In the tall elm tree sat the robin bright, 
Through the rainy April day; : 
And he caroled clear with a pure delight, 
In the face of the sky so gray. 
And the silver rain through the blossoms dropped, 
And fell on the robin’s coat 
And his brave red breast, but he never stopped 
Plying his cheerful note. 


For oh, the fields were green and glad, 
And the blissful life that stirred 

In the earth’s wide breast was full and warm 
In the heart of the little bird. 

The rain-cloud lifted, the sunset light 
Streamed wide over valley and hill, 

As the plains of heaven, the land grew bright, 
And the warm south wind was still. 


Then loud and clear called the happy bird, 
And rapturously he sang, 
Till wood and meadow and riverside 
With jubilant echoes rang. 
But the sun dropped down in the quiet west, 
The tall trees length’ning shadows cast; 
All nature softly sank to rest, 
And the jubilant day had passed. 


CELIA THAXTER. 


BIRD PROTECTION THREATENED 


An attempt has been made in the New York 
legislature to annul the splendid plumage laws 
enacted last year, through the introduction of 
a bill by an assemblyman acting clearly in behalf . 
of millinery interests in New York City. This 
bill is a most vicious one. It is so adroitly 
drawn that many have been deceived into think- 
—s to be a measure to still further protect the 

irds. 

The Audubon Society early laid bare the object 
of the bill and the sinister methods employed in 
securing its passage. We hope the State of New 
York will take no backward step in bird protec- 
tion and we believe it will not. 


Discourage the sale of Easter chicks. 
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Founded by GEO. T. ANGELL in 1868 


Mass. Society for :he Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
Boston, April, 1911 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to GUY 
RICHARDSON, Editor, 45 Milk Street. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION are given on the last 
page. All who send subscriptions and remittances are 
respectfully asked to examine our report of receipts which 
is published each month, and if they do not find the sums 
they have sent properly credited, to kindly notify us. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions will be given. 

TEACHERS may receive the paper for one year at the 
specia: price of twenty-five cents. 


HUMANE SLAUGHTERING 


At a public hearing before a committee of the 
Massachusetts legislature upon the bill entitled 
“An Act Relative to Humaner Methods in the 
Slaughtering of Animals,” the chief purpose of 
the bill being to secure the stunning of the 
animal before blood is drawn, President Francis 
H. Rowley of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, spoke in 
favor of the measure, basing. his arguments 
largely upon the reports of the committee ap- 
pointed by the American Humane Association 
to investigate slaughter-house methods through- 
out the world, and the report of the United 
Societies of Germany as condensed by Mr. 
Ernest Bell of London. A brief summary of his 
plea for the bill follows: 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: 

At a meeting of the American Humane Asso- 
ciation, held in New Orleans, November, 1908,. 
the committee appointed the previous year to 
report upon the methods of slaughtering food 
animals in this and other lands, was compelled 
to make the statement, “that in no other civ- 
ilized country is the taking of animal life for food 
purposes attended with more cruelty than in 
the United States. Absolutely no progress 
whatsoever has been effected on the humane 
side of this question, for methods still prevail 
here which were discarded in Europe over a 

uarter of a century ago, as brutal and inhuman. 
hatever changes have taken place in our abat- 
toirs, in slinging and hoisting the animals, 
have only greatly added to their sufferings, the 
governing object being to reduce them to the 
various marketable products with the test 
ible saving of time and expense.” No one 
amiliar with the facts will deny that the situa- 
tion in our own country is forcibly set forth in 
this declaration. When we turn to other lands 
it is quickly discerned that Germany is the 
country that has led the way in this crusade for 
humaner methods in slaughtering. In 1902 that 
country offered prizes amounting to $1,250 for 
the best devices in humane slaughtering. The 
prize committee consisted of eight abattoir 
directors and veterinary surgeons, three whole- 
sale butchers, and four representatives of the 
societies for the prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals. Out of the contest came a weapon known 
as the “Behr” pistol, a bolt-shooting weapon 
which is described by the directors of various 
German abattoirs, veterinary su ms and 
others competent to judge, as sa in its 
operation and_effect in producing instantaneous 
insensibility. 

In 1903 a prize of $250 was awarded to Herr 
Hugo Heiss, we are told, director of the abattoir 
of Straubing and president of the South German 
Municipal and Abattoir Veterinarians, for his 
brilliant essay entitled ““Humaner Slaughtering,” 
which has lately been published in book form in 
English. Mr. Heiss’ great experience as an 
abattoir director, as well as his reputation as 
one of the foremost authorities on all questions 
relating thereto, give to his opinions the greatest 
weight. In response to an inquiry made by the 
committee he stated that “We have toda 
throughout Germany about seven hundred mod- 
ern slaughter-houses, in which the slaughteri 
with the shooting apparatus has been introdu 
and successfully practised for many years. In 
our abattoir, all large cattle have been killed 


by means of the shooting apparatus for the past 
nine years. Since their introduction in 1904, 
the bolt-shooting weapons have been used ex- 
clusively and have given perfect satisfaction. 
The bleeding-out occurs faultlessly and the 
preservation of the meat is at least as good as 
with former methods. All assertions to the 
contrary are untrue and uttered without ex- 
perience. The wildest cattle can be killed 
perfectly with the Behr system of shooting ap- 
paratus: There is no death struggle and the 
animal drops to the ground without uttering a 
sound.’ 

On this side the water we are constantly met 
with the objection that to stun the smaller 
animals would involve a waste of time that would 
seriously interfere with the profits of the business, 
and yet the committee of the American Humane 
Association says that in most of the European 
states calves, sheep and pigs are generally 
stunned with a hammer having a spherical 
metal head, before being bled. In many of the 
abattoirs the bolt-pistol and the striking-bolt 
apparatus are employed for such small animals 
with much success. Pigs, especially, are so 
easily stunned that the present method of killing 
with the knife thrust in the body, which is so 
universal in America, appears like vandalism. 

In the report of the committee appointed by 
the British Admiralty to consider the humane 
slaughtering of animals the first recommendation 
is, according to Mr. Bell, that “All animals, 
without exception, should be stunned, before 
blood is drawn,” and, the report continues, 
“This is actually the law in Denmark, Switzerland 
and some parts of Germany, and therefore can- 
not be considered an impracticable condition.” 

There is no doubt, Mr. Chairman, that the 
strongest objection to reform in this direction 
will come from our Jewish friends. With them 
the method of slaughter is a part of their faith. 
Forbidden to eat the blood of an animal they 
believe that by their method—hauling up, by 
means of a chain or rope, the hind quarters of 
the living animal and then cutting the throat 
without depriving of sensation—the blood is more 
effectively drawn from the carcass. Here I feel 
keenly the difficulty and the delicacy of the situ- 
ation, for no man could be quicker than I am to 
respect the religious convictions of a people to 
whom humanity owes a greater debt than to 
any other race. But, even if their contention 
were true, a contention I think I shall show is 
not warranted—must it not be said that the day 
has come when whatever in any man’s religion 
is indifferent to suffering or cruel must give 
way to the higher conception of what is merciful 
and humane? 

But is the Jewish method of slaughter un- 
necessarily cruel? 

The union of the various societies for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals in Germany sent 
out in 1905 twenty-five questions to directors 
of abattoirs in Prussia, Wurtemberg, Bavaria, 
Saxony, the Hanseatic Towns, German Austria 
and many other sections and to the veterinary 
surgeons employed. These questions had to 
do with methods and means of slaughtering. 

Among them it was asked: 

Question 15.—Does killing with the knife 
produce unconsciousness more quickly than 
stunning with pole-axe or shot? Out of 440 
directors only one replied in the affirmative, 
and out of 407 there were 379 who declared 
consciousness was not destroyed when the throat 
was cut, but lasted sufficiently long to be con- 
sidered painful and cruel. 

Question 16.—Have you seen injuries such as 
the fracture of bones or horns inflicted in the 
casting process? Out of 451 answers, 343 were 
in the affirmative. 

Question 19.—Do you consider the forcible 
wrenching of the neck with the head-holder 
cruelty to animals? Of 458 answers, 413 were 
affirmative. 

In the matter of flow of blood it was asked: 

Question 9.—Does stunning retard the flow of 
blood? Out of 523 answers from abattoir 
directors, 472 replied that not only did it not 
retard, but on the contrary made the flow more 
rapid and complete. 


Question 7.—What is the effect of the Jewish 
method upon the flesh, that is, is it any better 
than if the animal had been stunned before being 
bled? Of the 475 answers, 393 declared abso- 
lutely that there was no difference, 32 claimed 
there was little or no difference, and 50 held the 
opposite view, basing it on the claim that the 
animal bled less freely —a supposition shown 
later to be unsupported by the opinions of a 
majority. 

he report says, after quoting the actual 
opinions of the directors of the abattoirs, “A 
method which is condemned root and branch 
in such a decided manner by hundreds of experts 
has not a trace of justification in the twentieth 
century even though it has been raised into a 
religious ordinance by a few hundred thousand 
people. A true religious act never violates 
morals, but the non-stunning method hardens 
the young slaughtermen.” 

The report concludes (a) that the present-day 
non-stunning method of slau btering, as used 
by the Jews, should be strictly forbidden in a 
country of enlightened morality; and (b) that 
of all methods now necessary to secure meat 
none is so uniformly condemned by experts, and 
so distinctly characterized as reprehensible and 
out of harmony with the spirit of the times, as 
the non-stunning method. 

Our plea, Mr. Chairman, is in the name of 
the more than 100,000,000 food animals, ex- 
clusive of fish and poultry, that annually are 
slaughtered in this country. If they must die 
for us are we not morally bound, in the name of 
justice and humanity, to see that death shall 
come in the least painful and most humane way? 
And our plea also is in the name of the tens of 
thousands who eat the flesh of these animals, 
the quality of which is injured by every moment 
of fright and cruel usage. 

In contrast with what goes on in the slaughter- 
houses of this land think of this stanza inscribed 
over the entrance of a German abattoir: 


“Thine is a task of blood, discharge that task 
With mercy, let thy victim know 
No pain, but let the sudden blow 
Bring death, such death as thou wouldst ask.” 


WILLS 


No wiser piece of proposed legislation has 
been introduced in this or any other state, 
in our judgment, than was recently introduced 
into the Massachusetts legislature, by our 
distinguished counsel, the Hon. Albert E. 
Pillsbury. Its purpose is to make it possible 
for a man during his lifetime to determine for 
himself to whom his money shall go after his 
decease. Opportunity is given for all who 
might contend, when he is dead, that he was 
of unsound mind or unduly influenced at the 
time of making his will, to appear and prove 
it while he is alive. Once the court has de- 
cided that he knows what he is about and 
that the will represents his desires uninfluenced 
by any questionable acts of others, the will 
becomes established, unless he should after- 
ward change it when the same steps could be 
taken again to ensure its validity. Upon his 
death there remains no ground for a legal 
conflict. None would be allowed. His be- 
quests go to the people and the causes which 
he intended should receive them. That this 
measure should become law is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. It is a rare thing for 
a will which its maker designed should dis- 
tribute a large amount of money to escape a 
long and bitter contest during which much of 
the property is wasted in legal expenses, the 
final disposition of the estate turning it into 
very different channels from those its owner 
had intended. All organizations like ours will 
follow the progress of this bill with the deepest 
interest. It has attracted no little attention 
in other states. 


And what is the purpose of every effort I 
make? It is that I may discharge the debt 
which I owe to other creatures, that I may 
make them happy in this world, and that they 
may gain heaven in the next. 

—Rock Inscriptions of Asoka. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, March, 1868 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President; 
HON. HENRY B. HILL, Treasurer; 
HON. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor; 
EBEN. SHUTE, Assistant Treasurer; 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 


OUR MONTHLY STATEMENT 


Animals examined .................. 3199 
Number of prosecutions ............ 10 
Number of convictions ............. 9 
Horses taken from work............. 94 
Horses humanely killed ............. 59 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals has received bequests of 
$1000 from Martha E. Bailey, $500 from Mrs. 
Mary J. Heywood, $100 from Miss Alice M. 
Daniels, and $25 from Mrs. H. C. Thacher for 
Angell Memorial; and gifts of $100 from Miss 
Eleanor S. Parker, $59.40 from Mrs. Maud R. 
L. Sharpe, and $25 from Mrs. Herbert Beach. 
The Society has received notice that it has been 
remembered in wills as follows: Miss Alice M. 
Curtis of Wellesley, $5000; Miss Harriet M. 
Curtis of Scituate, $4000; Mrs. Mary A. Dor- 
man of Old Orchard, Maine, $500; Mrs. Anna 
P. Peabody of Boston, $5000. 

The American Humane Education Society 
acknowledges gifts of $100 from a New York 
friend, $50 from Mrs. Maud R. L. Sharpe, and 
$50 from a friend in Paris. 

Boston, March 15, 1911. 


THE JEWS’ OPPOSITION 


The strongest opposition to our bill for hu- 
mane methods in slaughtering has come from 
representatives of the Jewish people. The 
pork packers and the corporations engaged in 
the butchering business where time is money 
and it would lessen profits to be humane, of 
course have set up as ingenious an argument 
as they could against our measure, some of 
them championing the cause of the Jew with 
a regard for his religious convictions that did 

reat credit to the disinterested proprietors of 
arge slaughtéring establishments. As no 
opportunity was given us at the legislative 
hearing to make any rejoinder to the utter- 
ances of our a friends we are doing it 
here in the columns of our paper. 

What is the fundamental issue at stake with 
the Hebrew in this matter of slaughtering with 
which our bill deals? He says, frankly, that 
the determining factor in his method of 
slaughter is the necessity of drawing from the 
animal, at the time of killing, the largest 
| mere amount of blood. By his law he is 
orbidden to eat the blood of any flesh. We 
are all familiar with the Old Testament in- 
junctions in Lev. 17: 10-11, ‘“‘I will even set 
my face against that soul that eateth blood, 
and will cut him off from among my people, 
for the life of the flesh is in the blood, and I 
have given it to you upon the altar to make 
an atonement for your souls.’’ His claim 
therefore is that, by his method of cutting the 
throat without stunning to deprive of sensa- 
tion before the use of the knife, the blood is 
most thoroughly drained from the carcass and 
so he comes less in danger of violating the 
ancient law. 

That all the blood is drained from the flesh 

‘he does not claim, he cannot claim, because 


that is not the case. At his house where the 
koshered meat is prepared for his table he 
has a dish in which the meat is soaked a pre- 
scribed length of time to free it, as far as 
possible, from what blood remains in it. It is 
therefore, after all, only a matter of a little 
blood, more or less, that would remain in the 
meat even if his contention were proved that 
his method accomplished the object more 
effectively. A certain amount of blood is 
bound to be in the meat when it reaches 
his house. If it should be a fact then, as we 
believe and think every impartial judge must 
believe also, that the stunning of the animal 
before the use of the knife is a humaner way 
of slaughtering, the Jew to adopt it would only 
have to soak his meat a trifle longer at his 
home to extract the few drops of extra blood 
left in it by following the humaner method. 

But, according to the testimony of men who 
certainly ought to be competent witnesses 
from their long experience in abattoirs, as 
given in another column, the stunning before 
bleeding does not retard the flow of blood, 
rather, in the opinion of many, accelerates it. 

Furthermore there is nothing in the Jewish 
ritual of slaughter, if the authorities examined 
in the Jewish Encyclopedia are to be trusted, 
that forbids the stunning of the animal be- 
fore cutting its throat. That no definite mode 
of slaughter is prescribed in the Bible is ad- 
mitted, though attempts have been made to 
establish present custom on scriptural basis. 
On tradition and the oral law the method 
rests. The rabbis have summarized the de- 
tails of the process under five laws, the sub- 
stance of which we give, omitting nothing, we 
believe, bearing on the subject before us. 
I. There should be no delay or interruption 
while slaughtering is being performed. The knife 
must be kept in continuous motion. II. The 
knife must be drawn gently across the throat 
without any undue exertion on the part of 
the shohet. He is forbidden even to lay his 
finger on the blade to avoid the additional 
pressure. III. The knife must be drawn over 
the throat. IV. The limits within which the 
knife may be inserted are from the large ring 
in the windpipe to the top of the upper lobe 
of the lungs when inflated. V. If windpipe 
or gullet is torn out or removed from regular 
position during slaughtering the animal is 
unfit for food. 

Not only is there nothing that we have been 
able to discover that would prohibit the stun- 
ning of the animal before it is bled, but no 
directions are given that even intimate that the 
animal must be drawn up by one or both 
hind legs, thrown in this way violently on the 
floor, as the custom is, before its throat is cut 
—one of the features of the process that is most 
cruel. There are two pictures given in the 
Encyclopedia of cattle being slaughtered. 
The animal is lying on its back with its legs 
tied, held in that position while the knife is 
drawn over the throat. 

What then would the Jews’ conformity to 
the provisions of the bill introduced by us in- 
volve on his part? The abandoning of a cruel 
method of slaughter by drawing the animal 
up by the hind leg, thus throwing it on its side 
(in England rubber pads have been used to 
break the fall), then cutting its throat while 
in the full possession of its power of conscious- 
ness, and adopting the method of striking a 
blow rendering the animal for a moment un- 
conscious before the slaughtering begins. So 
much for the facts in the light of the authority 
of the Jewish Encyclopedia. Inanother column 
we reply to some of the arguments put for- 
ward by one of their ablest speakers. 


F. H.R. 


REPLYING TO THE RABBI 

In the very earnest discussion before the 
Committee on Public Health, which took place 
over our bill, of which we speak elsewhere in 
this issue, no spirit of bitterness or animosity 
was manifested toward the Society, and on our 
part no word was spoken to which any objection 
could be made, we think, on the ground that it 


was inspired by race prejudice or religious in- 


tolerance. But one of the most forcible of the 
speakers in opposition yielded to the temptation 
to resort to the ad captandum method of argu- 
ment which proved very taking with the crowd. 
Among other things he did was to contrast the 
United States, in this case Massachusetts, with 
Russia. Not even Russia, he said, had ever 
attempted to strike this cruel blow at the Jew 
by which his method of slaughter would be in- 
terfered with. Did the speaker imagine, or 
does anyone else, that Russia that has so mer- 
cilessly driven the Jews from her borders, plun- 
dered, robbed, massacred them by the thousands, 
was ever deterred from such a measure because 
of more enlightened and nobler ideals of civil 
and religious liberty than those that prevail here 
in a land that has opened its doors to them with 
widest and most hospitable welcome? Was this 
a fair thrust at thousands of our citizens, ranking 
them below the bigots and fanatics who have 
made the story of Russia’s persecution of the 
Jew one of the most abhorrent that history re- 
cords? 

Again the plea was made that it would be 
counted, should this bill become law, the most 
hostile piece of anti-Semite legislation that the 
state or nation could enact. This was said in 
the face of the self-evident facts that it touched 
the Jew only so far as he was among that vast 
number of others whose methods of slaughter 
were, in the judgment of multitudes of men and 
women of the finest sensibility and character, 
unnecessarily cruel and painful. No one, outside 
the Jewish community, would dream that any leg- 
islation put forward in the interests of a nobler 
humanity was inspired by anything so bitter and 
unchristian as anti-Semitism. 

Yet again it was claimed that in this free land 
a man had the inalienable right to practise his 
religion according to the dictates of his own con- 
science. This sounded most genuinely Ameri- 
can. The spectators and listeners applauded. 
But when the Mormons have claimed that right 
has it met with no response from the outraged 
moral sense of their fellow-citizens? 

Is it tyranny, as it was claimed, for three 
million people in Massachusetts, the greater part 
of whom would feel if they knew the facts that 
the Jewish method of slaughter was far less 
humane than the method whereby the animal 
was first deprived of consciousness—is it tyranny 
for them to insist that such a practice yield to 
their conception of what is or is not cruel? 
Would it not be a far more unjustifiable tyranny 
for some 150,000 of our citizens to insist that 
their customs should prevail against the senti- 
ments and desires of those who outnumber them 
twenty times? 

These are some of the things that might have 
been said in reply had the opportunity been given. 


R. 


BOY SCOUTS AND MILITARISM 


It is with great pleasure that we insert in our 
columns the following quotation sent us which 
is vouched for as authentic by Mr. West, the 
secretary of the Boy Scouts of America: 


The executive committee of the national council, 
Boy Scouts of America, has ordered the manual, 
giving instructions to the scouts, to be changed so 
that every military phrase or title shall be stricken 
out. The idea is to eradicate from the boy’s mind 
any thought of war. Whatever military drill the 
boy receives is solely for physical benefit and mental 
discipline. 

A host of our readers will rejoice in the action 
taken as indicated above. Remember and do 
not confuse this organization, the one of national 
repute, with the one known as the American 
Boy Scouts. F. H.R. 


HUMANE DAY IN SCHOOLS 

Tuesday, April 11, will be observed as Humane 
Day in all the public schools of Massachusetts. 
We are preparing, through the efforts of our 
state organizer, Mr. A. Judson Leach, a new 
edition of the Humane Manual, which will be 
furnished free to every teacher above the second 
grade in the state. 
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WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
This institution for the higher education of 
women has lately been receiving a vast amount 
of newspaper notoriety that we can well imagine 


is exceedingly distasteful to its friends. The 
facts appear to be that a janitor was instructed 
to provide cats for dissection in the physiological 
department. This he proceeded to do. As steal- 
ing them was undoubtedly the cheapest and 
most convenient method of carrying out his 
orders he naturally adopted it. All went 
smoothly until he stole the wrong cat, a valuable 
cat whose owner was not to be silenced or turned 
from her purpose to learn the truth. She found 
her greatly-loved pet—or its body—in a pile of 
other dead bodies, and then the circumstances 
in which cats were secured and kept while wait- 
ing for use were made known to the public. The 
janitor was arrested, convicted, and fined. 

Wellesley College is a modern institution, hence 
scientifically conducted, imbued with the sci- 
entific spirit, and one can no more quickly fall 
into disrepute with the men and women who 
live and move and have their being in the realm 
of science than by presuming to question the 
last deliverance that comes from the laboratory, 
or by daring to intimate that even science is 
not always infallible, that it too has made a 
host of blunders and time and again has had to 
acknowledge that it had proved a false guide. 

Between the established facts of science and 
the theories and hypotheses of a multitude of 
experimenters who rush into print with their so- 
called discoveries there is a difference that many 
ignore. Only let some supposedly scientific 
man say the moon is made of green cheese and 
not a few would believe it as quickly as ever 
some would have believed it if the church had said 
it. Two things in respect to these matters dis- 
turb our peace of soul—the cocksureness with 
which so repeatedly small men in the realm of 
science announce their conclusions as the last 
word to be said, and the failure of scientific men 
to perceive that in this age there may be a sci- 
entific bias as seriously operating to obscure the 
truth as ever there was a theological or a re- 
ligious bias. 

The foregoing has been said as a preface to 
our question, Is the present the wisest and best 
method of teaching the young women at Wellesley 
and similar institutions such things as they need 
to know in this special department of knowledge? 
Do the majority of fathers and mothers who send 
their daughters to these institutions desire them 
to dissect cats, to dabble with the internal organs 
of these dead creatures,—to many, a task sicken- 
ing, repulsive, and violating every finer sensibility? 
Is there any reason why with a manikin, or in 
the case of the lower animals with a similar device, 
the same purpose might not be attained? Teach 
the future wives and mothers and the girls who are 
to become teachers all that the necessities of 
the case demand, but why plunge their hands 
into the viscera of dead cats to show them what 
could be quite as well made plain by properly 
constructed and colored models of the living 
organism? 

We are glad of the Wellesley incident because 
it has called wide attention to the dishonorable 
and criminal means so often adopted in securing 
animals for the purposes of experimentation, and 
also because it brings to light class-room methods 
that it is as well the parents of the students and 
the public should thoroughly, understand. 


H.R. 


- anguish from the heart of a Borgiag! 


THE OTHER SIDE OF WAR 


Bayonets gleaming in the sun, flags unfurled 
and proudly borne, the quick and measured 
tramp, tramp, tramp through the city’s street 
while fife and drum and military band stir the 
heart with patriotic fervor, the prancing horse, 
his rider resplendent with gilded trappings, the 
cheering crowds that throng the line of march, 
fair women radiant with admiration for the 
brave boys who have enlisted for the war,— 
this is the side, the only side that most men see. 
How brilliant the pageant! How thrilling the hour! 

But this is not war. Let no man or boy de- 
ceive himself. This is not what it is to be a 
soldier. War is yonder on the field blood-soaked 
and death-strewn. There, where bullets hiss 
and cannon roar, where gatling guns hurl out 
their three thousand deadly bullets every min- 
ute, where screaming shells charged with peroxi- 
lene fly into more than a thousand pieces destroy- 
ing all life within a range of two hundred yards; 
there, where men are being rent limb from limb 
by bursting shrapnel, where mangled, mutilated 
beyond recognition they writhe and groan and, 
dying, clutch the very earth with their stiffening 
fingers,—there, where _pain- -maddened horses 
expire in lingering torture,—there is war, bar- 
barous, brutal, savage, pitiless war, that nations 
bearing the Christian name have waged against 

h other. 

(i he story of the awful wreckage of human 
ife on modern battlefields where the latest 
scientific implements of war are set in motion 
to pour their deadly missiles into rank after 
rank of living men, is enough to wring a cry of 

There are 
descriptions by eye-witnesses of scenes of 
slaughter during the recent Russian-Japanese 
war that are too appalling to be read by any but 
the few who are willing to look into the very face 
of hell to see the horror that is there. 

“Think of a gun,” one writes, “fifty feet long, 
weighing 260,000 pounds, consuming 612 pounds 
of smokeless powder at every charge, firing a 
projectile weighing almost a ton and four hun- 
dred pounds, that will pierce two feet of Krupp 
steel armor and having a range of nearly nine 
miles—a monstrous butchering machine.” 

And then the waste of the nation’s money! 
Each time a modern “Dreadnought” flames out a 
broadside nearly $20,000 is taken from the 
people’s pockets. 


“Whether your shell hits the target or not, 
Your cost is six hundred dollars a shot. 
You thing of noise and flame and power, 
We feed you a hundred barrels of flour 
Each time you roar. Your flame is fed 
With twenty thousand loaves of bread. 
Silence! A million hungry men 
Seek bread to fill their mouths again.” 


From official reports it has been gathered by 
a recent author that the cost of militarism in 
the United States for the fifteen months ending 
June 30, 1909, was greater than the total value 
of all the books, libraries, lands, grounds, build- 
ings, furniture, scientific apparatus, machinery 
and all the endowments, all the investments and 
all productive funds of all kinds belonging to 
all our universities and higher institutions of 
learning. About seventy per cent. of the nation’s 
aggregate income is being spent for past wars, 
and the preparations for war. 

And then the awful cost in human life! Mars, 
the God of War, ‘Mars. the mock of mothers” we 
are told, “hour after hour, day and night, through 
a whole hundred recent years, has devoured on 
the average one human being, has drunk more 
than two gallons of human blood every twenty 
minutes.” 

If fathers and mothers whose sons may some 
day be summoned into a war brought on by 
men who will never go themselves to be shot to 
pieces where the leaden rain descends, if fathers 
and mothers would but read the story of a 
twentieth century field of battle and see for but 
a single moment in imagination their boys the 
victims of that merciless onslaught of bullets, 
dynamite, lyddite—see their scorched, dis- 
membered bodies, hear their dying groans, there 
would be no more war from henceforth, forever. 


/ 


This is the other side of war of which the 
picture drawn a few moments ago is but as the 
shining mask on the face of grim, relentless, 
devouring death. It’s time this side be presented 
to the youth of the world who see only the 
brilliant pageant ere the feet of the marching 
host go down into the valley of steel and fire 
and blood. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY. 


WAR—WHAT FOR? Geo. R. Kirkpatrick. 

This is the title of the most remorseless indict- 
ment of war we have ever read. The book was 
first published in August of last year and had 
reached a third edition by December. It is dedi- 
cated to the “working class, the class who furnish 
the blood and tears and cripples and corpses in all 
wars—yet win no victories for their own class.” 
It is an appeal to the workingmen who do the 
most of the fighting and who are the chief victims 
of war, urged on by men who are too wise them- 
selves ever to be caught where their own personal 
safety would be endangered, to stop and “think.” 
It is a call to the workingman to use for his highest 
interests the weapon of the “‘ballot’’ which is in his 
hands. The author makes no attempt to conceal 
his socialistic principles, avows them repeatedly. 
Still, however widely the reader may differ from him 
in this respect he will find in this book the horrors of 
war painted in colors as blood-red and appalling 
as ever Vereschagin put upon canvas. There is a 
fascination about the volume for all who are haters 
of war that holds the attention to the end. It has 
been called ‘“‘The heaviest blow ever dealt against 
the insanity of militarism.’’ Facts and figures, the 
most startling and convincing, are hurled at you 
with the intensity of one whose soul is dead in 
earnest, and official reports and documents are 
given to substantiate them. The author has read 
widely upon his theme. If anyone wants to fill his 
arsenal with the deadliest weapons with which to 
engage in the war against war he will find here a 
crowded storehouse from which to draw. 

349 pp. Published by the author, West La 
Fayette, O. $1.20. 


THE REMEDY 


The Black Death, medical authorities claim, 
carried off 25,000,000 people in Europe in 1348, 
and 23,000,000 in Asia. What has stayed the 
ravages of this dreadful scourge? Increasing 
cleanliness. Dr. Charles Craig, physiologist 
and bacteriologist to the United States General 
Hospital, is quoted by one of our correspondents 
as saying, “It may be surely stated that in a 
clean city plague can never be feared as an 
epidemic.” Here, in cleanliness, sanitation, 
abundance of fresh air, wholesome food, lies the 
secret of the individual’s health as well as that 
of the public, and far less than we often imagine 
in a hundred nostrums and many a perilous 
device for preventing disease. When India be- 
comes clean through all her wide domains the 
horrors of her desolating experiences with the 
plague will cease. F. H. R 


ANGELL PRIZE CONTESTS IN HUMANE 
SPEAKING 

A splendid way to 
raise money in 
schools, churches, 
Sunday schools, or 
elsewhere. We offer 
beautiful sterling sil- 
ver medals at cost, 
$1.75 by registered 
mail. This cut shows 
the size and face in- 
scriptions. On the 
back is engraved 
“The American Hu- 
mane Education 
Society.” 
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A GREAT WORD FOR PEACE 

Few things can conduce more effectively to 
perpetuate the peace between England and Ger- 
many than the delegations that from time to time 
pass back and forth from one country to the 
other bearing messages of peace and good will 
and emphasizing the need of strengthening the 
bonds of friendship. The most recent group of 
Germans visiting England for this purpose was 
led by Prof. Adolf Harnach, professor of 
theology in Berlin University, general director 
of the Royal Library, and a scholar and thinker 
of the highest rank. Some of us remember him 
when he visited this country a few years ago. 
All who had the good fortune to meet him were 
profoundly impressed at once with his modesty 
and his rare genius. He is a friend of the Em- 

ror, often summoned to the palace and the 

unting lodge for conferences on many different 
themes. He spoke in London with great power 
upon the question of peace between the two 
nations, saying, in the language of a writer in 
the Boston Herald of recent date: 


“That whatever may be the commercial rivalry 
between Germany and Great Britain, self-interest, 
as well as ethical idealism, is against war between 
them. That nations as civilized as Germany and 
Great Britain are will ‘think earnestly, and think 
again, before attacking each the other.’”” “It is a 
pleasant spectacle,” the article continues, “this mis- 
sion of Germany’s foremost scholar and a protege 
of the Emperor to the capital of Britain to preach 
the gospel of peace!” 


25,000 NEW MEMBERS 

The Band of Mercy expects to receive 25,000 
new members in the city and environs of Pitts- 
burgh, an order for that number of badges and 
pledge cards having been received from James 
S. Bell, superintendent of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Humane Society. This work is being 
introduced into the public schools through 
lectures by Mr. Bell. Each child who joins is 
presented with a pledge card and a button. 


CHAPTER VI. 
New Friends 


) HE white fawn’s adventure with 
the hound put an idea into 
her head. Dogs were the 
hereditary foes of deer. This, 
instinct and experience had 
taught; but there were con- 
ditions which changed her 
attitude toward them. Dogs 
are the truest of friends and 
the most companionable of 
beasts. They will go to the 
ends of the earth with their 
human masters, bow in abject 
humility at their reproaches, 
and go into ecstasies of delight 
at their caresses. To them, man isa god, and 
they are ready to do him homage. 

Something in the dog’s grief must have touched 
the fawn, for their conditions were much.alike. 
The hound had lost his all, so had the fawn. 
For the dog there stretched an unbroken future 
of lonesomeness—what was there in store for the 
fawn? What would not the dog give at this 
time for human companionship and sympathy; 
and did not the fawn need the same? 

This need impressed itself upon the fawn as 
she passed through the forest down to the 
habitations of men. One day at nightfall, from 
a little hill, she could look down on an open 
pasture in which some domestic animals were 
feeding. The grass was green and enticing. 
On the morrow she would taste it. 

When she bounded over the brush fence into 
the enclosure, she found herself in the midst of 


Photograph by W. E. VILMER, Crown Point, Ind. 


“AS A HEN GATHERETH HER BROOD” 


a gathering of animals. They were of several 
kinds—two or more cows with their calves, 
some sheep, and a couple of colts, all feeding 
together in harmony and friendship. The fawn’s 
irruption into their midst startled them, and they 
looked at her curiously with heads alert, and 
ready to take to their heels if anything dangerous 
should develop. There was nothing dangerous, 
however, in her appearance. On the contrary, 
there was something pathetic. She advanced 
with a timid little bleat, as if imploring their 
companionship. The animals looked at her in 
wonderment—she was so like themselves—and 
at last a calf advanced in a friendly manner, 
stretched out his head and gave her a friendly 
kiss. That was her welcome and her initiation 
into the circle of domestic animals. After that 
she was counted as one of their number. 

The sheep, colts, and young cattle remained in 
the pasture day and night, but the cows were 
driven to the barn each night to be milked. 

The fawn fed with the animals all the first 
day, a peace and contentment reigning in her 
mind because she had found friends and com- 
panionship. Toward nightfall, a couple of boys 
and a dog came into the pasture to drive home 
the cows. They came along leisurely, stopping 
every now and then to examine a flower, looking 
into each bush to see if it contained a bird’s nest, 
or running after butterflies to admire their 
brilliant colorings. Bye and bye they sighted 
the animals and stopped short in wonderment. 
There was an extra one among them. The boys 
chattered. What could it mean? While they 
were at a loss how to proceed, their companion, 
the dog, wasnot. Witha bark, he started after the 
fawn as an intruder among his personal friends. 
This action aroused the boys and they shouted :— 

“Here, come back, Tray! Don’t you touch 
that deer!”’ 

The fawn looked at the animals. They were 
not afraid, even at the fierce aspect of the dog. 
Evidently all three of the new-comers were their 
friends. Were they—could they be her friends? 
The dog’s looks were threatening and she be- 
thought herself of flight; but on the shouts of the 
boys he put on a different aspect. His head 
dropped, his tail curled between his hind legs, 
and his eyes wore a shamed expression as much 
as to say: “I thought it was a deer; but my 
friends, the boys, mean to make her a calf. 
My old wolf nature would like to chase her; 
but this is one more repression of civilization.” 

When the boys found that the dog understood 
that he was not to touch the deer, they dropped 
their peremptory tones, smoothed his head and 
called him a good old fellow, whereupon he was 
appeased, and jumped joyously up to one of the 
colts’ noses, with a friendly yelp of recognition. 

The boys tried to gain a closer acquaintance 
with the fawn, and she, gaining confidence by 
the fearlessness of her companions, allowed 
them to come close to her, but her timidness 
asserted itself when they attempted to touch 
her. Pretty soon they departed for the house, 
accompanied by the dog. When they had come 
within ear-shot, they shouted:— 

“Oh, pa, the white fawn has come back again! 
She’s a young doe now and is up in the pasture 
with the cattle!’’ 

Jim Rand was interested. He asked a number 
of questions and finally went into the pasture 
himself to see the doe. 

Animals form peculiar attachments when 
thrown together; and the fawn, instead of asso- 
ciating with the cows and young cattle, as one 
would expect on account of their being nearer 
her kind, fraternized with the colts; and her 
interest was reciprocated. 

The colts were splendid animals, four years 
old, each with a color like the darkest night, 
and as near alike as two peas. In fact, they 
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were twins—a rare spectacle in equine life. 
They had been brought up as pets, and had 
been broken to harness at so tender an age and 
so gradually that they scarcely realized that 
there was restraint in the action; and being 
tractable only desired to do their master’s will. 


All summer long the animals grazed together, 
and to all appearance the fawn had become one 
of the domestic herd. 

Jim Rand wrote to Judge Tinkham: “I know 
where your white fawn is and will have her ready 
for you when you come down in hunting time.” 

To which the judge replied: ‘‘An extra hun- 
dred to you if we get her.” 

As the animals grazed in the pasture, they 
caught sight now and then of many of their 
wilder neighbors. Squirrels ran along the fence, 
a fox once in a while crossed the clearing, par- 
tridges drummed, and occasionally a bear showed 
himself. Once one of the bears put the entire 
collection of animals to fright by suddenly ap- 
pearing and catching a lamb. This created so 
great a hubbub that the owners came out with 
dogs and guns and, seeing what had been done, 
swore vengeance on the bear. 

The sight of the guns caused the fawn to 
remember their use the year before, and she 
trembled with fear. Was she then so near the 
cruel device that had caused the death of her 
mother, and would it sometime be leveled at 
her? But her animal friends felt no fear and 
she tried to control hers. 

On the fifteenth of September, however, there 
was a grand scurry to the woods, for on that 
day the law “went off” partridges, and Jim 
Rand and his boys and their neighbors and 
their boys made a celebration of it with an orgy 
of blood. All day long the guns popped away, 
and at night, when the men went home, each had 
game in his hands. 

The noise of the day and the results as shown 
in the hands of the gunners, fixed a wavering 
resolution in the mind of the fawn. She was 
in danger. If she escaped she must fly. Every- 
thing was being hunted. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A Penalty Paid 


So the white fawn left her friends and plunged 
into the forest. She had no objective point 
except to get as far away from men and guns 
as possible. In doing this she followed as nearly 
as she could her former wanderings, stopping 
wherever she found food. 

On the second day after she had left the pas- 
ture, she found herself at the bottom of a tall 
hill upon the sides of which were open spaces in 
which grass grew. For this reason she climbed 
the mountain. 

When she had ascended but a short distance, 
she came upon a queer little house built of logs. 
At first a feeling of fright took possession of her, 
for it was an evidence that man was about, and 
mankind was her enemy. Just what ideas ran 
through her brain can be guessed only from her 
actions. 

It must have occurred to her that the house 
was too small for human habitation. Then 
what was it built for? If man was not inside, 
then what manner of animal was? Her curiosity 
compelled her to take a look inside. The floor 
was strewn with leaves and at the farther end was 
a big piece of meat. A deer is not a carnivorous 
animal, therefore the meat was no temptation 
and the fawn passed on. 

Life on the hillside was pleasant. The shade 
was not so dense as in the valleys, for there 
were numerous rocks and ledges, so the soil was 
more shallow and, as a consequence, the trees 
less frequent, and the sun peeping through the 
openings brought out the grass. The summer's 
heat had dried it up somewhat, but there was 
still nourishment in it. Berries also grew in the 
open places, which the birds of the air gathered, 
and once she saw a bear helping them. Then, 
again, there was a vast panorama of woodland 
and blue sky before her, and who can say that a 
dumb animal does not enjoy such a scene? 

On she climbed until the top was reached, 
and then she turned down again. Both the 
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ascent and the descent were made leisurely. 
Why should they not be? The mountain was as 
safe a place as she could be in, and as pleasant. 

In the course of several days she gained the 
bottom, or as near it as the little house she had 
seen when going up. She had no intention of 
going to it, although she knew of no reason why 
she should not visit it. As she came near, she 
heard a great noise. There were angry snarlings, 
and the sound of crushing trees. 

At first she was tempted to flee; but curiosity, 
the besetting sin of deer, forced her to peep 
through the underbrush, and there was a gigantic 
bear with a heavy trap, the ugly jaws of which 
were clasped through one foot. To this trap was 
fastened by a chain a short log as a clog. 

The poor bear had already broken his ankle 
in his efforts to get rid of the trap; and the — 
he suffered was so intense as to craze him. 
Round and round he went, trying his teeth and 
claws on everything that came in his way. 
The immediate space about him had been cleared 
of trees in his ravings, some of them that had been 
twisted off being eight inches in diameter. 

Poor bear! He too had curiosity and he loved 
meat. His human foes knew this, and took 
advantage of the knowledge in building the 
little hut and placing the meat in the farther 
end. In reaching this meat he sprang a trap 
that lay buried in the leaves at the bottom. 

Poor bear! He is the outcast of the forest! 
There is no close time on him, and, furthermore, 
there is a bounty on his head. Moreover, his flesh 
is eaten and his skin is considered a prize. 

Men sometimes try to excuse their cruelty 
and cupidity by putting up the argument that 
bears love mutton, and after the western fashion 
assert that ‘“‘he who will steal a sheep” deserves 
death. Granted; but do not men love muttonalso? 

The fawn looked on in horror. She had no 
love for bears, for had not one killed a wooly 
friend of hers in the pasture? But his disaster 
was the work of a common foe and she could 
but pity him. Nothing could be done, how- 
ever, and the bear in his sad plight was evidence 
that man was in the vicinity. - It behooved her 


to move on. 
(To be continued) 


QUEER HORSESHOES 

In Japan rice-straw, strapped on to the horse's 
foot, is used for horseshoes. 

The Icelandic ponies wear shoes made of 
sheep’s horn. In certain parts of Central Asia, 
the horses have shoes made from the antlers 
of the mountain deer. These are fastened to 
their feet by means of horn pins. The queerest 
horseshoes, however, are those employed in the 
Sudan; these are not really shoes, but stockings 
made of camel’s skin.—Century Path. 


DOCKED TAILS UNFASHIONABLE 


From numerous articles published in the press 
it is evident that the bob-tailed horse is rapidly 
growing unfashionable in several of the larger 
Canadian cities. The Governor-General of the 
Dominion is opposed to docking. His undocked 
four-in-hand is much admired by everyone. 
The Veterinary Director General has also de- 
nounced the barbarous fashion, and has publicly 
commended an Ottawa veterinary for being the 
first who had the courage to come out and say 
that he would dock no more horses’ tails. 

Three of the leading veterinaries of Ottawa 
have since announced their refusal to perform 
this needless and cruel operation. 

It is certain that the “hat-peg’’ or “‘shoe- 
brush”’ style of cutting the horse’s tail is passing; 
that even now it is not countenanced by owners 
of fine horses and those who take pride and pleas- 
ure in them and have the sense to understand 
their needs. 

It is said that less than one per cent. of the 
horses in America are docked; yet victims of 
the hideous and unhorsemanlike fashion are seen 
daily upon the streets. In several states the act 
of docking is a crime severely punishable. The 
law has undoubtedly prevented the custom from 
becoming more general, but now fashion is 
hastening the end of the brutal practice. 


THE HORSE AND THE MAN 


The horse is probably the most valuable 
animal that man employs in his service. It 
therefore rests as a moral and economical obli- 
gation on man to see that the horse is properly 
taken care of. The time of the year is at hand 
when the going is hard and the way is slippery. 
Don’t overload your horse; when you do you 
lose efficiency. Keep your horse sharp shod, or 
fit his feet with some appliance that will enable 
him to keep upon them. If the horse is left to 
stand, see that he is well blanketed, and by this 
is not meant throwing the blanket in the general 
direction of the horse. Put it over him care- 
fully so that the first chance breeze won't blow 
it off. If there is a brisk wind blowing and the 
horse must stand some time, don’t leave him 
facing the breeze—he does not enjoy it any 
more than you do. 

We have spoken of this matter poventy in 
our columns and we expect to speak of it again. 
The horse is under your protection, you are hi 


trustee. He is a sensitive, high-spirited animal 
that appreciates care and attention which is 
within your power to extend or withhold. We 
believe that the satisfaction one gets from prop- 
erly treating his horse will amply repay him, but 
even if this is lacking, the financial return wi 

more than make it worth while.—Graphite. 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOMAS TIMMINS. 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President. 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 
A. JUDSON LEACH, State Organizer. 


PLEDGE 


“I will try to be kind to all living creatures and 
try to protect them from cruel usage.”’ 


M. S. P. C. A. on our badges means “ Merciful 
Society Prevention of Cruelty to All.”’ 


We are glad to report this month two hun- 
dred and forty-eight new branches of our Parent 
Band of Mercy, making a total of seventy-nine 
thousand, five hundred and twenty-eight, with 
probably over two million members. 


We send without cost, to every person asking, 
a copy of “How to Form Bands of Mercy”’ and 
other publications; also without cost, to every 
person who forms a Band of Mercy, obtaining 
the signatures of thirty adults or children or 
both to the pledge, and sends us the name chosen 
for the Band and the name and post office 
address (town and state) of the president who 
has been duly elected: 


1, Our monthly paper, Our Dumb Animals, for one year. 

2. Annual Report of our Aan Humane Education 
Society and Massachusetts S. P. C. A 

3. Mr. Angell’s ‘“‘Address to the Boston Public Schools,"’ 
“Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals,”’ and ‘Relations 
of Animals That Can Speak to Those That are Dumb.” 

4. “Does it Pay?’’—an account of one Band of Mercy. 

5. Copy of “‘Band of Mercy Melodies.” 

6. The “Humane Manual,” and “Exercises for Teach- 
ers and Pupils,” used on Humane Day in the public schools 
of Massachusetts. 

7. Fifteen “Humane Education Leaflets,” containing 
pictures and selected stories and poems. 

8. For the president, an imitation gold badge. 

The head officers of juvenile temperance organizations 
and teachers and Sunday school teachers, should be presi- 
dents of Bands of Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to sign the 
pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl, fourteen years old, can form 
a Band without cost, and receive what we offer above. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings 


1.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat. the 
pledge together. (See ‘“‘Melodies."’) 

2—Remarks by President and reading of report of 
last meeting by Secretary. 

3.—Readings, “Angell Prize Contest Recitations,”’ 
‘‘Memory Gems,” and anecdotes of good and noble say- 
ings and deeds done to both human and dumb creatures, 
with vocal and instrumental music. 

4.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5.—A brief address. Members may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

6.—Enrollment of new members. 

7.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


SPRING CHICKS 


CHILDREN OF PRESIDENT WHITAKER OF UNION CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, MEROM, 
INDIANA, ALL OF WHOM HAVE SIGNED THE BAND OF MERCY PLEDGE 


For Our Dumb Animals 
THE PINEY WOODS ORPHAN 


|UCH of the country way down 
South has never been cleared; 
that is, there are miles and 
miles of beautiful pine trees, 
growing tall and stately; and 
under their shade are the long 
wiry grasses, ferns, queer little 
flowers, and beautiful palms. 
Not many of the people live in the country, 
and only a few of the farms have fences around 
them. Thus it is that large droves of cattle are 
turned out by their owners to graze at will, and 
drink from the clear little streams, which are 
always winding in and out, as if for their special 


benefit. Free are their lives from dawn to 
dawn. No one comes to drive them home at 
night; in fact they have no home save these 


piney woods, so they are called ‘Piney Woods 
cattle.” 

In many ways these cattle are different in 
looks from other herds; they are smaller than 
the faithful milch cows of the Northern and 
Middle states, while their color is always an 
oddity. One would think there was not 
enough red to go around, and that the black 
and the white had to be divided as well, so that 
one little calf will often have a coat of many 
colors. 

Not all of the herd stay together; some like 
people prefer to rest in the cool shady places, 
while others browse along the streams; but the 
mothers With the little calves constantly hunt 
for the tenderest sprigs of green grass. In 
this way one mother, that seemed to be favored 
with more red than the others, wandered off 
with her pretty little calf into the woods, and 
met with a most dreadful accident. She turned 
down a bridle-path and, seeing the grass very 
tempting across the railroad track, decided to 
lead her baby there, stopping as she went for 
the tenderest little leaves and blades of grass in 
her reach. Then what do you suppose hap- 
pened? Yes, it was the train, and why it did 
not kill the mother cow, instead of only crippling 
her was a wonder. The men that moved her off 
the track thought little of how she was hurt, 
and left her with the little calf under the pines. 
Just how thirsty she was, and how she longed 
for more grass, after she had eaten all within her 
reach, no one knew, unless it was the little birds, 
who were evidently trying to call someone to 
help her. 

Her suffering could not have lasted long and 
she and her baby soon would have died had it 


not been for a little boy with large tender brown 
eyes, and a heart full of kindness and love. 
When his black shepherd dog gave a quick bark, 
he looked up just in time to see a most pitiful 
sight. There was the little calf trying to get its 
dinner from its mother, who lay on the ground. 
The boy knew what had happened, for it, was 
an old story to him. Soon he obtained per- 
mission to move them to his home nearby, and 
there he patiently fed and cared for them many 
days. The mother did not get well but, through 
the kind attention of this little boy, was spared 
much suffering, and was able to feed and keep 
her baby contented for awhile. After the 
mother died the baby calf was named Tom 
Thumb, because he was so tiny; but no animal 
on the plantation was ever so loved and petted. 
MAUDE KIRTLEY, 
Blackshear, Ga. 


For Our Dumb Animals 
HERALDS OF THE SPRING 


Soon will flights of feathered atoms 
Homeward come on weary wing, 

With full throats of adoration, 
Chanting ‘Resurrected Spring.” 


Blithesome artists, how you cheer us 
With your symphonies of glee, 

Naively all the while coquetting 
With a mate in yonder tree; 


Coyly gleaning choicest tuftings 
For the finish of your nest, 
Hidden in the topmost branches 
Or on “Mother Earth’s” warm breast. 


May no ruthless hand of spoiler 
Overthrow your lofty bowers, 

And no scytheman harm the younglings 
Cradled ’mong the sweet wild flowers. 


We are told in ancient legend 
Of a bird with broken wing, 
Throbbing in our Savior’s garden, 
Wounded so it could not sing; 


How the Christ-child bent above it, 
Laid His lips upon its throat; 

Healer of all Times’ distresses 
Sent it forth in joyous note. 


Noble deeds bear imitation. 
Should we shattered bird o’ertake, 
Let us try to ease the sufferer 
For our Lord and Master's sake. 
P. C. McKINNON, 
Somerville, Mass. 
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WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF THE BANDS OF MERCY? To awaken in the heart of every child the impulse of kindness toward all that lives—toward 


the dumb beasts and toward each human brother; to teach the evil of war and violence, the beauty of mercy and of love. 


New Bands of Mercy 
With Names of Presidents 


Taunton, Mass. 
Weir School 
Div. 11 

K. L. Bragg 
Div. 12 

E. C. Cronin 
Whittendon School 
Div. 1 

E. N. Ames 
Div. 2 | 
M. J. Smith | 
Div. 3 | 
B. A..Walsh 

Div. 4 

C. M. Leonard 

Div. 5 

B. E. Waldron 

Div. 6 

Emma Leo 

Div. 7 

B. A. Leonard 

Walker School 

Div. 1 

C. I. Davis 

Div. 2 

L. M. Carr 

Div. 3 

H. G. Bassett 

Div. 4 

E. V. Buckley 

Div. 5 

L. K. Wheeler 

Div. 6 

N. G. Curtin 

Div. 7 

M. L. Crawshaw 

Div. 8 

M. I. Leonard 
Washington Schooi 
Div. 1 

A. G. Howard 

Div. 2 

A. C. Dean 

Div. 3 

Alice Macomber 

Div. 4 

A. M. Collins 

Div. 5 

L. M. Bunker 

Div. 6 

A. D. Lovell 

Winthrop School 

Div. 1 

M. A. Howe 

Div. 2 

M. E. Lewis 

Div. 3 

G. W. Howe 

Div. 4 

C. E. Colton 

Shores St. School 

Div. 1 

E. J. Whiting 

Div. 2 

M. B. Davol 

Div. 3 

E. J. Totton 

Div. 4 

A. C. Winslow 

East Taunton School 
Div. 1 

S. D. Williams 

Div. 2 

E. G. Elliott 

Div. 3 

A. C. Reilly 

Div. 4 

A. A. Macomber 

Pine Street School 
Div. 1 

H. P. Macomber 

Div. 2 

M. E. Murphy 

Div. 3 

E. J. Clark 


| 78834 


78795 


| 78835 


78796 


78797 


78798 


78799 


78800 


78801 


78802 


78803 


78804 


78805 


78806 


78807 


78808 


78809 


78810 


78811 


78812 


78813 


78814 


78815 


78816 


78817 


78818 


78819 


78820 


78821 


78822 


78823 


78824 


78825 


78826 


78827 


78828 


78829 


78830 


78831 


78832 


78833 


Div. 4 
E. F. Davis 
School St. School 
Div. 1 
L. F. Maxwell 
Div. 2 
M. E. Perry 
6 Div. 3 

K. E. Flanagan 
7 Div. 4 
E. M. Brady 
Fairbanks School 
Div. 1 
H. C. O’Brien 
Div. 2 
Miss Wheeler 
Summer St. School 
7 Div. 1 
E. R. Bliss 
Div. 2 
T. G. Hogan 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
“The Mrs. A. M. A. Balph” 
Frances Hazlett 
Moorestown, N. J. 


78843 ““The Carnation” 
Mrs. M. H. Cooper 
Needham, Mass. 
Avery School 

78844 Div. 1 
H. T. Prario 

78845 Div. 2 
Miss Loomis 

78846 Div. 3 
Miss Sheridan 

78847 Div. 4 
Miss Eaton 

78848 Div. 5 
Miss Kingsbury 

78849 Div. 6 
Miss Foster 

78850 Div. 7 
Miss Choate 

78851 Div. 8 
Miss Lester 

78852 Div. 9 
Miss Shorrock 
Kimball School 

78853 Div. 1 
H. M. Cole 

78854 Div. 2 
Maude Phelps 

78855 Div. 3 
Helen Duncan 

78856 Div. 4 
Carrie Thomas 

78857 Div. 5 
E. L. Buckley 

78858 Div. 6 
Lillian Huntington 

78859 Div. 7 
F. E. Eaton 

78860 Div. 8 
Josephine Willett 

78861 Div. 9 
H. A. Riley 
Dwight School 

78862 Div. 1 
F. M. Kingsbury 

78863 Div. 2 
H. B. Thompson 
Eliot School 

78864 Div. 1 
A. H. Eberhardt 

78865 Div. 2 
M. L. Parker 

7 Div. 3 
A. B. Kimball 

78867 Parker School 
Edith M. McCann 

78868 Harris School 
Mary E. Glancy 


Taunton, Mass. 
County Street School 
Div. 1 

L. E. Leslie 

Div. 2 

C. M. Elliott 


78869 


78870 


| 78871 Div. 3 


E. F. Blake 


| 78872 Div. 4 


G. D. Evans 

Leonard Schoo! 
78873 Div. 1 

H. B. Woodward 
78874 Div. 2 

M. G. Cash 


| 78875 Div. 3 


E. D. Smith 


| 78876 Div. 4 


G. F. Dean 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| 78877 Col. T. M. Bayne 


James S. Bell 

Independance, Mo. 
78878 Mission 

Mrs. F. C. Winn 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
78879 Mrs. F. F. Nicola 

Washington, D.C. 

Anthony Bowen Schoo! 
78880 No. 1 

Martha Skinner 
78881 No. 2 

Beatrice Cardove 
78882 No. 3 

Nannie Brown 
78883 No. 4 

Frederick Lewis 
78884 No. 5 

Clinton Cousins 

Fort Reno, Wash., D.C. 

Jesse Lee Reno Sch. 
78885 No. 1 

Guy Wright 
78886 No. 2 

Edna Drummonds 

Washingion, D.C. 

William Lloyd Garrison Sch. 
78887 No. 1 

Earnest Edwards 
78888 No. 2 

Martha Allen 
78889 No. 3 

Cornolia Whitney 
78890 No. 4 

Walter Washington 
78891 No. 5 

Minnie Herndon 
78892 No. 6 

Ethel Preston 
78893 No. 7 

Wilton Jackson 

Orphan’s Home School 
78894 No. 1 

William Witley 
78895 No. 2 

Daniel Wheeler 

Military Road School 
78896 No. 1 

Henry Clark 
78897 No. 2 

Clarence Harris 

James W. Patterson School 
78898 No. 1 

Robert Boler 
78899 No. 2 

Ida Wilson 
78900 No. 3 

Sterling Brown 
78901 No. 4 

Nora Campbeil 
78902 No. 5 

Seldon Jesters 
78903 No. 6 

Harry Williams 

Eckington School 
78904 No. 1 

Harry Brisley 
78905 No. 2 

Albert Welton 
78906 No. 3 

Harold Rowen 
78907 No. 4 

William Griffith 
78908 Ne. 5 

James Totten 


78909 No. 6 

Carl Morseman 
78910 No.7 

Eleanor Tapp 
78911 No. 8 

Kenneth Donaldson 

Emery School 
78912 No. 1 

Richard Campbell 


78913 No. 2 

Robert Budlong 
78914 No. 3 

Herbert Alden 
78915 No. 4 

Mampson Johnson 
78916 No. 5 

Gladys Towles 
78917 No. 6 

John Clark 
78918 No. 7 

Thom Hudson 
78919 No. 8 

Carleton Cassell 
78920 No. 9 

Frank Hardie 
78921 No. 10 

Theodore Mentrel 
78922 No. 11 

Clifford Jones 
78923 No. 12 

Arthur Thompson 
78924 No. 13 

William Berry 
78925 No. 14 

Charles Sincell 
78926 No. 15 

Bernard Locraft 
78927 No. 16 

Floyd Nelson 
78928 No. 17 

Gales School 
78929 No.1 

Esther Johnson 
78930 No. 2 

Katherine Phillips 
78931 No. 3 

Laurence Hauk 
78932 No. 4 

Inez Tartaglia 
78933 No. 5 

Louis Naplis 
78934 No. 6 

Eugene Lirenspise 
78935 No.7 

Frank Lazzari 
78936 No. 8 

Walter Holmes 
78937 No. 9 

Frances Smithers 
78938 No. 10 

Alfred Lohr 
78939 No. 11 

Chas. Thompson 
78940 No. 12 

Walter Snyder 

Gage School 
78941 No.1 
78942 No. 2 

Howard Esprey 
78943 No. 3 

John Trower 
78944 No. 4 

Bessie Linback 
78945 No. 5 

Mary O. Hogan 
78946 No. 6 

Philip Gargas 
78947 No. 7 

Howard Silsby 
78948 No. 8 

Herbert Jones 


78949 No. 9 

Frank Willingham 
78950 No. 10 

William Adams 
78951 No. 11 


Randolph Pannabacker 


FRANCIS H. ROWLEY. 


78952 No. 12 


Seaton Schoo! 


| 78953 No. 1 


Henry Byrd 
78954 No. 2 
Frank Wilson 
78955 No. 3 
William Domdera 
78956 No. 4 
Paul Thomas 
78957 No. 5 
John Aman 
78958 No. 6 
John R. Russell 
78959 No. 7 
Samuel Cherry 
No. 8 
Joseph Sprecht 
Madison School 
No. 1 
Gertrude Will 
No. 2 
Aythur Phillips 
No. 3 : 
Inez. H. Daley 
No. 4 
Emma Wood 
No. 5 
Sewell Shepard 
No. 6 
Albert Gisson 
No. 7 
Dorothy Black 
No. 8 
Mary Hodges 
No. 9 
Albert Tucker 
Blair School 
No. 1 
Freda Dittes 
No. 2 
Philip Rosenfeld 
No. 3 
Sydney Roddal 
No. 4 
Karl Reinmuth 
No. 5 
Milton Rosenberg 
No. 6 
Benjamin Washington 
78976 No.7 
George Carel 
78977 No. 8 
Harry Humphrey 
Chicago, Ius. 
78978 Junior League 
Lucina Eby 
Greenville. Miss. 
78979 Greenville 
Mrs. C. J. Dancy 
W. Duluth, Minn. 
78980 Longfellow Crusaders 
Olga Hallerne 
Tuskeegee Institute, Ala. 
78981 Kind and True 
Amanda J. Tate 
Reed's Ferry, N. H. 
78982 Naticook 
M. A. Shea 
Martinville, Que., Can. 
78983 Martinville 
Lawrence E. Cass 
Brockwn, Mass. 
78984 Lyceum 
Edward P. Tirrell 
San Diego, Calif. 
78985 Teralta 
Hazel Green 
Duluth, Minn. 
78986 Faithful 
Elmer Pearson 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
78987 Flatbush 
Mrs. A. S. Hoyt 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Irwin Ave. School 
78988 Frances Willard Douglas 


78970 


78971 


78972 


78973 


78974 


78975 


Harriet A. Graham 
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For Our Dumb Animals 
MY PRINCESS 
Dear little gray kitten, asleep in my chair, 
What are you dreaming of, starting and stirring? 
One moment you're frowning and bristle your hair, 
And another you slumber, contentedly purring. 


The mice from your kingdom are long since departed, 
And none in the household will trouble your rest. 
Now that you've wakened, pray tell me what started 
Your wee heart to pulsate so loud in your breast? 


A dream mouse escaped you and vain your pursuing, 
Why lagged your’small feet in so urgent a chase? 
Dream mice have wings that have proved your un- 
doing, 
And kittens must follow when they choose to race. 


When sleep steals again o’er your delicate senses, 
Leave dream mice to race with dream kittens 
alone. 
This is your kingdom and you as its princess 
Must rule it most gracefully here on your throne. 
TIMOTHY C. MURPHY, 


For Our Dumb Animals 
THE LIVING CHAIN 


Police Station 4, Boston. 
NE bright April morning nine-year- 
old Mazie rushed into her mother’s 

O sewing-room, all excitement. : 

| “O mamma,” she panted, ‘Celia 

1| Hull has an Easter present—she 
always gets one Christmas, Easter, 

and on all her birthdays—and it is 

the most beautiful gold chain you 

ever saw in all your life. It has two 

cats hanging down the front of it 

‘2 (was made so on purpose) and their 

| heads turn so, and their paws are 
this way, and the clasp at the back— 

“Here, here,’ laughed Mrs. Merridale, “you 
are causing me to imagine a very funny thing 
indeed: a chain with two cats hanging from it! 
Who ever heard of such a present?” 

“T mean little gold cats, of course.” 

“Oh! You merely said ‘cats.’ Are you not 
glad that your playmate has such a nice gift?” 

“Y-e-s,"’" answered Mazie wistfully, “but, O 
mamma, how JZ would like to have such a lovely 
chain.” 

A quick spasm of feeling flitted over the 
woman’s face as her little daughter’s blue eyes 
looked searchingly into her own for the dear 
childish hope of a remembrance. Then, in that 
moment of need, her warm mother-love forced to 
blossom an idea that had budded in her mind 
only a few days earlier, while reading an: article 
about the urgent necessity for more workers in 
the cause of humane treatment of animals. So 
swiftly her plan matured that Mazie had hardly 
noticed her hesitation before she smilingly asked, 

“Would you not rather have a live than a 
dead present?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“That, as you have live pussies, it would be 
nice to have a live chain too.” 

Then there was the unfolding of “the most 
lovely plan,”’ according to Miss Mazie. Though 
the new kind of chain would not be of gold, it 
certainly would be very much alive and satis- 


HOW TABBY SOLVED THE MILK PROBLEM 


BABES IN THE BASKET 


fying to the child, judging by the delighted ex- 
pression of her face as she left her mother to 
put the plan into motion. 

Easter was but three days ahead, and Mazie 
knew that if any of the links of her chain were 
to be ready for the holtday it would be mainly 
through her activity. So she kept very busy, 
and every evening she reported to her mother 
how matters were progressing. On Easter eve 
there was to be a meeting of six children at the 
Merridale cottage, and an hour before they were 
due Mazie deftly slid onto her mother’s lap and 
put her arms around her neck. 

‘“‘Mamma, dear,”’ she said softly, “‘do you know 
I don’t mind one little bit being poor so long as 
you can think of such beautiful ways of doing 
things? If I had a gold chain and my live one 
and had to give away one, I’d give the gold one 
at once and keep on being a link in the other one 
just as I really am now. Isn’t it splendid to 
have such a nice thing to do all one’s life as to 
scatter bits of kindness?” 

“Who said that?” inquired Mrs. Merridale. 
“Our minister.” 

“Did you go to him?” 

“To his house. Though he can’t be a link, 
told him I wished he might be a cat.” 
“Gracious! What else did he say?” 

“Oh, a whole lot about telling of the chain 
from the American pulpits, and that many Chris- 
tians are too busy dreaming about saving their 
own souls to think of the abused bodies of the 
dumb creatures given to their care by their 
heavenly Father—I forget the rest. He talked 
to himself more than to me.” 

“Good, good!”” breathed the mother, her eyes 
shining and her lips trembling. ‘This may 
prove a far-reaching example of a little child’s 
leading.” 

When the visitors began to troop into the tiny, 
cosy home of the widow and her lively daughter, 
to every one’s surprise the minister came too. 

“As none of the links feels quite capable of 
giving a report of just how the chain is growing, 

have come to hear about it and where the idea 
originated,” said he. 

There were cakes and candies; but the most 
important thing during the half hour the min- 
ister could spare for the purpose, was the telling 
of how Mazie had carried out her mother’s idea. 
This was to start an endless “chain of kindness” 
for animals by interesting every child to enlist 
every other child within his or her reach. Each 
little one was to make a sacred promise to God 
and to himself never to be unkind to any creature 
all his life long. Furthermore, each was to 
contribute at least one cent a year, to be for- 
warded by some trustworthy person to a humane 
society. The report stood thus: 

Mazie had actually reached thirty other 
children in three days’ time, each of whom had 
promptly paid a cent into the treasury. Ten of 
these thirty had each secured five other links; 
eight had found four apiece; and the remaining 
twelve had averaged two each. Every child 
had paid the dues, so there was already $1.36, 


besides twenty-five cents promised by the min- 
ister and over two dollars more promised by the 
parents of some of the children. 

“A pretty good three-days’ work, it seems to 
me,” remarked the Rev. Mr. Lee, “and I intend 
to introduce this idea whenever and wherever I 
can, in public and in private.” 

Then, with a merry look in his eyes, he said, 
“We'll decide not to have any visible cats on 
our chain, but all those who contribute more 
than a cent a year may consider themselves as 
invisible pussies.” 

Of course the mental picture this called up 
produced much comment and amusement. 

As Mazie was finishing her prayers that night 
she added: ‘And dear, merciful God, please put 
into the hearts of other mothers the goodness 
you put into the heart of mine. I mean the 
kind that remembers the dumb animals.” 

MIRIAM ZIEBER, 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


Water your cats. They often suffer more 
for water than for food. Ifa bowl of water 
is placed beneath the kitchen sink kitty will 
be duly grateful. 


Receipts by the M. S. P. C. A. for February, 1911 
Fines and witness fees, $182.90. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS 

“E,” $100, for Motor Ambulance; Mrs. Maud R. L. 
Sharpe, $59.40; Mrs. Elbridge Torrey, $50; Mrs. Mehit- 
able C. Wilson, for Motor Ambulance, $25; Miss Ella M. 
Gaylord, $25; Mrs. W. Scott Fitz, $25; Miss Mary Wood- 
man, $15; John W. Thomson, $10; Miss Eliza B. Leonard, 
$10; Mrs. Jacob Hittinger, for Motor Ambulance, $10; 
Mrs. Geo. H. Eager, $10; New Home Sewing Machine 
Co., $10; Alvin C. Howes, $10; “A friend of the horse,” 
$10; Miss J. F. Hathaway, $10, of which $5 for Motor 
Ambulance; Miss Emma Evans, $4; Miss Belle L. Bout- 
well, $3; Timmie Richards, $3; Mrs. L. A. Gendron, $3; 
F. A. Dexter, $3; Misses L. N. & C. B. Perkins, $3; Mrs. 
F. H. Ewing, $1.50; Mrs. E. H. Grout, $1.50. 


FIVE DOLLARS EACH 

“Humanity,” for Motor Ambulance, Mrs. Charles Boy- 
den, Mrs. H. I. Turner, Mrs. Lawrence Mayo, Mrs. Lang- 
don Frothingham, Charles B. Pitman, Robert A. Boit, 
Charles E. Ware, A. B. Case, Miss Kate Cary, Mrs. Lena 
Carney, M. T. Stevens & Sons Co., Mrs. Henry H. Brown, 
A. J. & G. H. MeMurty, Mrs. J. B. Penniman, Mrs. Susan 
F. Vinton, F. W. Mann, Francis C. Foster, ‘“Crawford- 
rental,"’ Alexander Cochrane, W. L. Robinson, L. S. Starratt, 
Mrs. W.G. Nimms, E. P. Hitchcock, Whiting Paper Co., 
C. J. Sawyer, Mrs. E. D. Ellsworth, Charles H. Rice, 
Mrs. W. S. Leland, T. C. Thacher, “A friend,” Mrs. Wm. 
J. Kent, Mrs. Otis N. Peirce, Miss M. R. Hicks, Miss 
Katharine Tripp, Mrs. J. A. Bowen. 


TWO DOLLARS EACH: 

E. C. Frost, T. C. Defriez, Mrs. E. M. Fenn, Mrs. E. H. 
Dowling, (No name), Worcester, Mass., Mrs. Edw. Foote, 
Mrs. J. P. Davis, Mrs. M. F. Wheeler, F. P. Britton, Mrs. 
A. R. Gamache, Dr. C. E. Abbott, Mrs. J. H. Flint, J. A. 
Smart, Miss E. F. Williams, Dr. E. H. Ellis, A. H. Merrill, 
P. T. Denny, F. H. Nazro, Mrs. J. L. Paine, Mrs. J. C. 
Palfrey, Mrs. Isaac Paine, T. J. Dempsey, H. W. Bougault, 
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Mrs. F. H. Sprague, E. S. Hali, Mrs. G. H. Carter, F. D. 
Parmenter, Mrs. Lina Tyler, Joseph Wilcox, A. W. Esleeck, 
Dr. F. Zabriskle, Miss J. M. Lamb, W. M. Wisebrod, Mrs. 
F. Smith, J. H. Nichols, G. C. Lunt, A. W. Sprague, W. S. 
Robinson, Mrs. W. B. Lambert, Miss M. Allen, Mrs. R. R. 
Robinson 2d, Mrs. D. W. Ranlet, Mrs. C. A. Sawyer, 
J. Shattuck, B. W. Porter, W. W. Crapo, Miss R. Sullivan, 
Mrs. E. Kilbon, Mrs. J. H. Herring, Mrs. M. J. Knowles, 
C. W. Clifford, Miss M. A. Church, Miss F. Wait, Mrs. 
R. S. Thompson, Miss M. Shove, Mrs. O. S. Hanna, P. E. 
Tripp, Mrs. E. L. Rice. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 


(No name,) Boston, S. M. Felt, Mrs. W. G. Gibson, 
D. B. Fenn, J. L. Bicknell, Mrs. R. W. Stout, Mrs. C. E. 
Burnham, Ralph Earle, Mrs. H. V. Van Buskirk, Mrs. 
L. A. Earl, Mrs. A. C. Beckwith, Miss T. M. Beckwith, 
J. E. Gale, C. B. Brewer, Miss M. W. Gage, D. H. Fletcher, 
G. H. Simond, W. J. Dower, H. S. Farnum, Mrs. W. L. 
Jameson, Andrew Gibson, Mrs. C. E. Bridges, Mrs. M. E. 
Leach, F. W. Lee, W. N. Fisher, (No name,) Pittsfield, 
Mrs. E. W. Burr, W. H. P. Gilmore, Miss J. F. Eaton, 
G. E. Fose, Jr., Rev. G. A. Lyons, Mrs. G. P. Bullard, 
E. D. Marsh, P. L. Cronin, Miss M. Bowen, T. Leonard, 
R. H. Lawler, M.D., Mrs. G. D. Soule, Mrs. L. A. Albee, 
H. A. Marsh, H. Hayler, O. A. Parker, C. M. Nash, G. W. 
Noyes, C. Newhall, Miss E. Magee, H. H. Dudley, C. L. 
Newhall, F. E. Mole, G. M. Morton, Mrs. E. M. Buttrick, 
Mrs. M. D. Merriam, Miss L. Hartwell, Mrs. A. C. Merrill, 
Mrs. A. L. Washburn, Mrs. M. Morrison, Robinson Hard- 
ware Co., M. W. Reed, E. E. Lee, H. H. Nay, Ropes 
Bros., W. Q. Wales, C. A. Merchant, Mrs. E. T. Morse, 
Mrs. E. Robinson, A. M. Merriam, J. P. Rand, M. D., 
O. J. Brown, Mrs. B. K. Emerson, S. F. Scott, Rev. Thomas 
Sims, (No name), Westfield, Mrs. J. C. Smith, H. W. 
Sibley, Anna M. Brookman, Mrs. F. R. Ford, “in memory 
of Little Pet Ford,” Mrs. M. Macdonald, Dr. M. H. 
Sherman, Miss M. E. Ripley, Mrs. C. P. Kimball, Rev. 
F. R. Shipman, Prof. W. H. Ryder, Mrs. E. F. Holt, Miss 
M. S. Cheever, Mrs. A. H. Hall, J. H. Campion, F. E. 
Gleason, H. S. Wright, Mrs. G. S. Minor, Dr. C. W. Scott, 
A. E. Hulme, Dr. W. D. Walker, Miss M. E. Carter, Miss 
A. Park, Buchan & Francis, Valpey Bros., S. H. Bailey, 
J. W. Berry, H. S. Robinson, Mrs. H. S. Robinson, Dr. 
F. L. Smalley, Mrs. W. Wheeler, Mrs. A. W. Ballou, R. W. 
French, Dr. S. J. Birch, Mrs. L. H. Boutelle, Mrs. M. M. 
Hastings, Miss A. B. Tenney, Jeffers & Jennings, Mrs. 
R. D. Chase, Mrs. W. L. Ranney, E. W. Blodgett, Mrs. 
C. W. Reed, W. L. Lathrop, F. D. Kellogg, Mrs. C. A. 
Davis, Mrs. A. J. Atherton, Mrs. G. Almquist, Mrs. R. M. 
Harding, F. J. O’Malley, G. D. Bates, Rev. J. J. Howard, 
B. W. Gleason, M.D., Miss E. V. Ward, G. W. Sutherland, 
Rev. H. H. Paine, Dr. O. A. T. Swain, Mrs. B. H. Dodge, 
B. Bemis, L. Morse & Sons, A. J. Raymond, F. H. Lee, F. H. 
Goodspeed, Mrs. M. B. Waterman, I. Gaudette, Mrs. 
S. C. Barney, W. H. Cattell, J. A. Witty, E. M. Buell, 
Miss M. Smith, E. Dickinson, W. A. Ball, H. E. Rich- 
ardson, Miss P. Lancaster, Mrs. J. A. Andrews, C. W. 
Dinsmore, Mrs. W. C. Daniels, Mrs. C. H. Watson, Dr. 
E. G. Best, F. E. Snow, Mrs. F. E. Wells, Mrs. F. R. Allen, 
Rev. C. W. Merriam, Mrs. L. A. Luey, Mrs. G. F. Murrell, 
Miss P. Haskins, Mrs. C. L. Field, Mrs. N. E. Martin, 
Mrs. E. A. Richardson, F. O. Wells, C. Wing, Mrs. A. H. 
Wood, F. H. Day, Dr. W. C. Bryant, Miss M. E. Ward, 
Mrs. F. H. Brown, Mrs. E. J. Stark, R. G. Phersick, Miss 
S. F. Pierce, Master F. H. Reed, Jr., J. Griswold, Mrs. J. 
Stratton, Mrs. P. Walcott, Mrs. M. Wisebrod, Miss L. M. 
Comstock, Mrs. E. Titus, Mrs. M. L. Payne, Mrs. R. B. 
Grischow, J. Sautter, Rev. M. J. Carroll, Mrs. B. B. Noyes, 
Mrs. A. H. Wright, R. W. Hunter, D.D.S., W. ®. Aiken, 
Rev. J. Whiteman, Dr. T. T. Fyfe, J. Wilson, C. P. Allen, 
G. A. Sheldon, E. B. Blake, F. L. Burnham, L. D. Potter, 
Mrs. A. D. Potter, Mrs. S. D. Connant, Mrs. H. S. Nash, 
F. L. Lyons, Mrs. F. Allen, F. A. Rugg, Mrs. F. L. Rob- 
bins, P. E. Fay, F. L. Ingell, H. H. Hopkins, Mrs. R. A. 
McCoy, J. C. Linton, F. W. Lawrence, Dr. C. A. B. Peter- 
son, Miss A. E. Hamilton, Mrs. H. G. Edgar, Miss H. E. 
Netcher, W. H. & L. R. Pierce, J. W. Lawrence, Miss A. W. 
Walker, Dr. L. A. Bannister, G. S. Hart, Miss M. E. O'Neil, 
J. S. Wright, G. R. Wood, L. W. Mason, Mrs. B. Wilbur, 
Mrs. E. E. Waring, Mrs. A. Hinness, Mrs. J. P. Bodge, 
Master H. K. Hudnor, Miss I. Carpenter, Rev. E. W. Smith, 
Dr. J. H. Gifford, Mrs. E. M. Morton, Dr. W. P. Pritchard, 
Mrs. C. B. Godley, J. J. Spring, M.D., W. J. Lyons, H. G. 
Pierson, E. B. Cushing, Mrs. C. R. Denbroeder, C. W. 
McClearn, Mrs. H. Perkins, Miss O. Prescott, Miss M. A. 
Roberts, D. Clarke, G. H. Brown, A. W. Macfarlane, G. R. 
Lord, Rev. A. Manchester, Miss H. E. Mansfield, C. H. 
Marble, G. M. Thompson, J. A. Balcom, M.D., C. Jones, 
Mrs. W. B. Littlefield, C. F. Crane, E. T. Jordan, Rhines 
Lumber Co., F. W. Stewart. 


Entered 


Total, $950.40. 
The American Humane Education Society, $331. 
SUBSCRIBERS 

Joseph C. Whipple, $14.25; Ulster Co. (N.Y.) S. P.C.A., 
$12.50; Mrs. J. W. Huggins, $10; W. H. Slayton, $3.75; 
Miss A. M. Goodwin, $3.75; Mrs. D. J. Merriman, $2.70; 
Mrs. L. C. McKenzie, $2.70; N. H. Woman's Humane 
Society, $2.25; Mrs. J. W. Winkley, $2.25; “A co-worker,” 
$2.25; Mrs. E. L. Murphy, $2.00; Mrs. M. E. Hanna, $2; 
Miss J. Forsyth, $2; Yarmouth School Dept., $2.00; W. F. 
Atchison, $1.80; Abbie R. Larrabee, $1.75; Miss C. L. 
Barker, $1.50; Mrs. A. K. Bennett, $1.50; Mrs. G. H. 
Gould, $1.50; Mrs. F. FitzGerald, $1.25; Mrs. E. G. Ceder- 
holm, $0.75. 

ONE DOLLAR EACH 

Mrs. J. J. Laphams, Miss B. L. Boutwell, C. L. Hill, 
Mrs. M. Weber, Mrs. W. W. Codman, Etta G. McElwain, 
Mrs. G. B. Harrison, T. Leonard, Mrs. J. Grover, Miss L. 
Hartwell, Mrs. M. B. Peare, Mrs. A. C. Bisbing, Burnett's 
Agency. 

FIFTY CENTS EACH 

J. S. Wright, Mrs. L. K. Fuller, Mrs. F. G. Brown, 
Am. News Co., Cottrell’s Agency, Hanson's Agency, Mrs. 
C. M. Barre, Geo. F. Lovell, Geo. H. Lyons, Crowley's 
Agency, Miss L. Benton, Mrs. E. B. Smith, Ceci] R. 
Sherman, Mrs. J. H. Chatterson, T. Hubbard, Mrs. Mary 
Fox, Eliz. D. Schneyer, O. A. Babcock, Emma C. Titus, 
Good Housekeeping, Miss D. Fish, Mrs. M. A. Walker, 
Mrs. W. I. Holden, Miss A. L. Moynahan, Pub. Sub. 
Agency, Miss Irene V. Murch, Mrs. J. F. Zebley, J. W. 
Fricke, H. Reade, Ruth M. Landis, Isabel Burtis, Francesca 
Mittler, Mrs. Cabot, Mrs. L. E. Pettey, C. V. Estabrooks, 
Mrs. J. A. Wheat, Mrs. G. E. Valentine, Margaret Hanna, 
Mrs. D. Todd, Mrs. W. H. Davis, Louisa J. Caldwell, 
Miss E. L. Sylvia, Mrs. L. M. Knowlton, Mrs. S. M. H. 
Gardner, Mabel Hawkins, Miss L. Hansen, Miss A. 
McKenzie, Mrs. L. M. Tracy, G. P. Howe, Miss G. Pitts, 
R. Ball, J. C. Dutton, H. Judd, E. B. Terrill, D. E. Peirce, 
Mrs. E. K. Forgan, R. Clapp, Augusta M. Kennedy, Mrs. 
K. Parsons. Mrs. G. A. Bronson, Irene C. Nelson, Dr. F. L. 
Gerald, Miss G. A. Bowditch, Mrs. W. W. Pratt, Mrs. W. 
A. White, Mrs. M. Miller. 

All others, $8.09. 

Total, $128.54. 

Sales of publications, $208.53. 

Total, $1,801.37. 
Receipts by the American Humane Education Society 

for February, 1911 

AN. Y. friend, $100; Miss Sarah J. Eddy, $90; A co- 
worker, $64.05; A friend in Paris, $50; Mrs. Maud R. L. 
Sharpe, $50; Mrs. Elbridge Torrey, $20; James S. Bell, $8; 
W. N. Younglove, $6; Mrs. F. A. Bidwell, $5; Geo. D. 
Rucker, $5; Mrs. F. FitzGerald, $5; John J. Howard, 
$2.60; J. A. Viele, $2.50; Mrs. E. H. Pownall, $2.42; Miss 
Agnes Everett, $1.85; Ulster Co. (N.Y.) S. P. C. A., $1.80; 
L. G. Weaver, $1.50; Mrs. H. Straub, $1.50; R. H. B. 
Keeney, $1.50; Dr. F. L. Poland, $1.36; Mrs. S. J. Cobb, 
$1; Dave Colville, $1; Mrs. O. E. Miller, $1. 

All others, $68.41. 


FROM PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Bedford, Ohio, $4; Colchester, Vt., $3.75; Frankfort, 
Me., $3; Palmer, Mich., $3; Ambherst, N. H., $2.50; Mon- 
roe, Me., $2.50; Fairport Harbor, O., $2.50; Newton, Miss., 
$2.25; Danville, Va., $2; Swanzey, N. H., $1.88; Carters- 
ville, Ga., $1.80; Auburn, N. Y., $1.68; E. Jordan, Mich., 
$1.68; Fryeburg, O., $1.08. 


SINGING IN THE RAIN 


It is very dark and dismal, 
And our heads are tired and throbbing; 
We are weary with the patter on the pane: 
Hark! we hear some distant music; 
Something glad in nature’s sobbing; 
Ah! the birds are singing in the rain. 


We have longed so long for sunshine, 
Though we're warm and under covers, 
While the many have to work and not 
plain: 
But the songsters, wet and hungry, 
Build their nests like cooing lovers; 
They are happy, singing in the rain. 


com- 


Which are wiser, we that murmur 
At the things the Father sendeth, 
Be it joy, or be it poverty or pain, 
Or the song-birds, all unknowing 
How or where the journey endeth? 
They are always singing in the rain. 
SARAH K. BOLTON. 
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